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THE DIARY AND THE PUBLIC MAN 


EVELYN PAGE 


N his novel, Democracy, Henry Adams uses a striking meta- 
phor to describe the plans of the intriguing Senator Rat- 
cliffe. In order to get into his power the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, Ratcliffe—an old political hand—in- 
tends to throw over his victim “a web of intertwined influenc- 
es, any one of which would be useless, but which taken to- 
gether were not to be broken through; to revive the lost art of 
the Roman retiarius, who from a safe distance threw his net 
over his adversary, before attacking with the dagger. . . .” 
The method is a tempting one, of value in other fields than 
those of politics or the arena. There are, for instance, in liter- 
ary history (or in historical literature, whichever label is pre- 
ferred), contestants who have survived more forthright assault 
but may fall to this. Among the promising prospects, Amer- 
ican history numbers the still anonymous diarist, the Public 
Man, who might be called the Junius of the Civil War, the at- 
tack on whose anonymity is less one of throwing than of weav- 
ing the net of the retiarius. 
The Diary of a Public Man, although it is a record ostensibly 
kept from December 28, 1860, to March 15, 1861, was not pub- 
lished until 1879, when it appeared anonymously in the 
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North American Review. There it was printed in four install- 
ments, the first of which was introduced by an editorial note. 
In this, the editor calls it “a series of extracts from the diary of 
a public man intimately connected with the political move- 
ment of those dark and troubled times,” and says that “he has 
confined his own editorial supervision of it to formulating un- 
der proper and expressive headings the incidents and events 
referred to. . . .’ The moment of publication, he explains, has 
been chosen to avoid “the danger by a premature publicity of 
wounding feelings which should be sacred,” and yet to afford 
possible survivors of the era an opportunity “‘to criticize with 
intelligence and to elucidate with authority the views and the 
judgments recorded in this diary from day to day. . . .”” 

The Diary immediately aroused comment and controversy. 
The identity of the Public Man was not disclosed to the many 
who made inquiry about him. In spite of his anonymity, and 
in spite of the doubts expressed by certain sceptics as to the au- 
thenticity of his evidence, his journal became an integral part 
of Civil War history, and historians resorted to the four in- 
stallments in the North American Review for lively character 
sketches, for the opinions of great statesmen, and above all for 
witty anecdote. Interest in it has not died out. A recent edition, 
with a foreword by Carl Sandburg, and prefatory notes by F. 
Lauriston Bullard, again presents it, for the first time as a 
unit.” 

But who is the Public Man? Neither Mr. Sandburg nor Mr. 
Bullard offers a guess about his identity. Other investigators, 
according to the latter, “have ransacked newspapers, examined 
time tables, hunted out old hotel registers, read bales of con- 
temporary correspondence, only to find themselves baffled.” 
The work has gone on, a tribute to the ingenuity, the care, and 
the persist<ace of scholarship, rewarding in that it has added 
to the store of knowledge, disappointing in that the final re- 
ward, the name of the diarist himself, remains beyond reach. 


1F. L. Bullard, editor, The Diary of a Public Man (Chicago, 1945). 
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And this, in spite of Frank Maloy Anderson's recent, thorough, 
and fascinating investigation, The Mystery of “A Public 
Man.”* Therein Dr. Anderson uses the method of historical 
research to arrive at certain conclusions, some of which seem 
unimpeachable. But his identification of the diarist with Sam 
Ward has been questioned and is open to question on literary 
grounds. 

The ultimate query, therefore, stands unanswered. The 
Diary is crowded with vivid figures. The Diarist alone remains 
shadowy, colorless, passive—and nameless. Unwilling to reveal 
himself, he has evaded revelation. 

It seems that the historical approach has so far failed. But 
there is another approach which has not been attempted—that 
of literary criticism. It may offer a fresh answer, if not a final 
one. Unconfirmed by direct evidence, its result will necessarily 
be speculative. With that limitation firmly in mind, it is the 
approach that will be tried here, along with the technique of 
the net, of which the single thread is frail, but the whole web 
entangling. 

To start with a statement so bald that it is hardly excusable, 
the Diary of a Public Man isa piece of writing. To go further 
into the obvious, the Public Man is a writer. It may help the 
investigation along to decide what kind of writing the Diary 
is—good, bad, or indifferent. Is it, aside from its merit, a diary 
at all? 

In physical form, the complete Diary makes a short book of 
about eighty pages. The entries are not made regularly, day af- 
ter day, but number only twenty-one for an interval of seventy- 
eight days. There is, in other words, an element of selection 
here, either on the part of the Diarist at the time of writing, or 
on his part at the time of publication. (It will be remembered 
that the editor of the North American Review expressly dis- 
claimed editorial supervision beyond the formulation of head- 
ings.) Such selection implies more or less conscious literary 


2 The Mystery of “A Public Man”: A Historical Detective Story (Minneapolis, 
1948). 
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effort, and gives rise to a wonder—has the selection been apt 
enough to bring the literary effort to success? Beyond this, if 
there are strong indications of construction, if the skeleton can 
be felt under the covering flesh, not only is the Diary a most 
unlikely specimen of hasty jotting, but the theory of mere se- 
lection must be abandoned altogether. 

On the opening page, the dilemma of Fort Sumter—sharp- 
ened by Major Anderson's recent move from Moultrie to the 
more defensible post—is introduced. It also appears on the last 
page, in the ominous phrase, “when the news of the evacua- 
tion of Fort Sumter comes. . . .” The progress is from the oc- 
cupation to the presumed evacuation of the fort. Intervening 
passages follow the alterations of rumor and policy—Sumter 
is to be reinforced, Sumter is to be abandoned. If the dramatic 
element is supplied by history, it is an element of which the 
Diarist is fully conscious, and of which he makes the fullest lit- 
erary use. The outcome of “‘this Sumter business” is a red line, 
running through the Diary from beginning to end. 

In material, the Diary commences with an exposition of the 
Southern state of mind, presented through Orr, Commissioner 
of South Carolina, through the activities of Floyd, late Secre- 
tary of War, through Wigfall’s insane plot to abduct Buchan- 
an, through Benjamin, and through the Virginia Peace Con- 
vention. A characterization of Buchanan—actually an impor- 
tant figure in Southern policy—is interpolated by Douglas. A 
transition from the Southern scene is provided by Seward and 
his “skillful plans’ to enlist Virginia in the cause of concili- 
ation. Seward leads to a discussion of the New York political 
background, against which Lincoln is introduced, an anoma- 
lous figure, extraordinary if not grotesque, sensible, humor- 
ous, unequal to his part perhaps, but the antithesis of Ben- 
jamin and the Southerners. In other words the protagonist and 
antagonist have been brought face to face. And although the 
Diarist is not without reservations, the reader knows that the 
central character has appeared. 

In no other section of the Diary is the dramatic element 
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so plain, but it can nevertheless be followed throughout. Quite 
correctly—to speak in terms of literary technique—the Diarist 
enlarges the personality of Lincoln immediately after his first 
appearance. Lincoln is surrounded by his political advisers, 
Douglas, Seward, the Blairs, and Stanton. He is seen with his 
wife. He is confronted with his crisis—‘how can he deal with 
it [secession] as things now stand without bringing the shad- 
ow of war over the land? . . . The distress at home grows hour- 
ly worse and worse.” The blind, the frivolous, and the vulgar 
“play into the hands of the worst enemies of the country.” 
There is one note of hope, in a suggestion that Lincoln is sa- 
gacious enough to handle the antagonisms of his political al- 
lies. But ‘““What is to come of it all?” 

An important element in the plot which has been suggested 
but not developed remains. The loose end is at once caught 
up. The situation in the North is given, with its cross currents 
and confusion. Charles Sumner insists upon emancipation re- 
gardless of disunion. Cameron reeks “with the stench of a thou- 
sand political bargains.” Seward countenances the “strangest 
and most questionable operations imaginable.” The interests 
of New England, of the West, and of the Middle States are com- 
pared and contrasted. Intrigue, double-dealing, vanity, and 
dishonesty; good intentions, common sense, public spirit, and 
integrity are brought to battle. The issue is still in doubt, but 
the sense of trouble increases. There is more than a hint of vi- 
olence to come. The Diarist is “morbid and uneasy.” The con- 
ciliatory inaugural address meets with at best an indifferent, at 
worst a contemptuous reception. The climax is an anticlimax 
—the inaugural ball, an absurdity, a seriocomic fiasco, said to 
be ‘‘a speculation gotten up by some followers of his [Seward’s] 
in New York,” for their private profit. 

The Diary approaches its conclusion in a fashion that is 
dramatically necessary. All the elements of conflict must be 
brought together. The final measures, the last resorts, the vary- 
ing pressures and desires must contribute to a culmination, a 
turning point, after which the resolution inevitably appears. 
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This turning point, in a literary sense, comes in the proposal 
of a Southern Colonel, otherwise nameless. He lays before the 
Public Man a proposal for the “eventual solution of the whole 
trouble’’—the building of a transcontinental railway by the 
South, to unite the Confederacy with California, and extend 
the area of secession from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The in- 
terest of the North would then force “a reunion on proper 
terms at the earliest possible moment with the Confederate 
States. ...’” “I listened to the man,” the Diarist comments, “in 
silent amazement for some time, for certainly I never heard 
such wild and fantastic propositions advanced with so much 
seriousness and apparent good faith. . . . Is it possible . . . that, 
in times of great national trial and excitement, so many men 
go mad, so to speak, in a quiet and private way, that madness 
becomes a sort of epidemic?” 

The question, with the inevitable “yes” for an answer, over- 
shadows the few succeeding pages, until the tragic suggestion 
of political upheaval—“‘if indeed it stops there’ —supersedes it. 

Let it be stated at once that the foregoing summary over- 
stresses the dramatic frame of the Diary, and does so purpose- 
ly. The continuity and the structure of the Diary have been ob- 
scured, not only by the diary form and the various short in- 
terpolations—which an ex parte interpretation will take to be 
attempts at verisimilitude—but also by the editorially supplied 
“proper and expressive headings.’’ The drama of the Diary is 
inherent rather than superficial, and to this fact importance 
attaches, as will later appear. It is not forced upon the reader's 
notice, but is developed subtly and secretly. For the moment 
the manner of its handling will be pressed no further. The out- 
standing fact at this juncture is that the drama exists and has 
been recognized by no less sensitive critic than Mr. Carl Sand- 
burg, who says of it, “What gives portent and an atmosphere 
of tension throughout The Diary of a Public Man is its timing, 
its intimations constantly of that strange hush preceding a hur- 
ricane. . .. There was faintly but definitely in the air the smoke 
of war to come.” 
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An observant reader will by now have made an observation. 
The play falls into four acts—the Southern scene at the end 
of which Lincoln appears, Lincoln in Washington, Lincoln 
among the politicians, and the final clash of cross-purposes 
leading to disaster. It will be remembered that the Diary made 
its original appearance in the North American Review in four 
installments of some fifteen pages each. This can be called an 
average length for articles in the Review, but it is noteworthy 
that the installments vary so little from the pattern. It is even 
more noteworthy that each installment, in one fashion or an- 
other, rises to a conclusion. The first ends with the striking 
scene of Lincoln at the theatre in New York, “terribly bored,” 
sitting on a sofa “with his hat pushed back on his head, the 
most deplorable figure that can be imagined, putting his hand 
out to be shaken in a queer, mechanical way.” The second 
comes to an even more obvious pitch—‘‘It makes what was dark 
enough before, midnight black. What is to come of it all?” The 
third takes the reader to the inaugural ball, with its lack of 
dignity, its tawdriness, its downright absurdity, and its tinge 
of private profit. The fourth and last installment concludes on 
an ominous note—the already quoted phrase, “if indeed it 
stops there.” 

The editor, as has been said, disavowed any editing of the 
text. If the Diary naturally fell into four such divisions, the 
fact must be noted as a literary phenomenon without parallel. 
There remains the possibility that the Diarist edited himself 
to that happy nextness. And that makes him a dramatist and a 
literary craftsman of no mean ability. There is a third solu- 
tion—that the Diary was composed to fall into four parts, even 
that it was written to meet the requirements in length of the 
magazine in which it was eventually printed. No proof of this 
can be advanced. The question and the possibilities remain 
open. It is perhaps not unfair to mention that Mr. Bullard in 
his scholarly introduction speaks of the Diary as an “‘interest- 
ing and mystifying serial.” 

The Diary divides itself not only into installments, but into 
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entries of widely varying lengths. Of the twenty-one entries, at 
least fifteen and possibly seventeen end on a rising note. Two of 
these conclusions are made by significant anecdotes. Two oth- 
ers possibly belong to this group—they are significant charac- 
terizations, both of Seward, rather than true narratives. Thir- 
teen are definitely forecasts, adding to the reader's sense of 
suspense. 

Of this last and most suggestive group, two examples may be 
given. ‘I left the British Minister, feeling as if I had just land- 
ed at Washington, and come in contact with the seething peril 
of the day for the first time. I can not but think that his opin- 
ion of the situation is affected by his European training and 
ideas, and that he under-estimates the force here of that sober 
second thought of the people which has saved us so often, and 
I must hope will save us again now.” 

A second striking example reads, ‘He [Seward] repeated his 
conviction that the evacuation of Fort Sumter would clear the 
way for a practical understanding out of which an immediate 
tranquillization of the country must come, and in the not dis- 
tant future a return of all the seceding States to their alle- 
giance. I can only hope he is right.” 

Here again, in the separate entries, the evidence of inten- 
tion, of planned composition appears. 

If the course of narrative in the Diary can be traced, the ele- 
ment of characterization needs no tracing whatsoever. It is ap- 
parent, on the surface, ready to hand. Sumner, Buchanan, Ben- 
jamin, Lincoln, Cameron, along with a number of minor fig- 
ures, are given a delineation so sharp and so true, in terms so 
condensed and expressive, that their natures are revealed in 
a sentence or a short paragraph. Douglas talks with the Public 
Man about the possibility of Buchanan’s receiving the South 
Carolina Commissioners. “ “Never, sir! never,’ he [Douglas] 
exclaimed, his eyes flashing as he spoke. ‘He will never dare do 
that, sir!’ “What, not if he has given them to understand that 
he will?’ I replied. “Most certainly not, if he has given them to 
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understand that he will. That would make it perfectly certain, 
sir, perfectly certain!’”’ 

The interchange illuminates Buchanan with a very white 
light indeed, and casts a certain beam on Douglas. 

The sketch of Lincoln at the theatre in New York has al- 
ready been given. A later and longer portrayal, ostensibly pre- 
senting the President in an interview with the Diarist himself, 
is perfectly in key with it. “As I arose to go, Mr. Lincoln pulled 
himself together up out of the rocking-chair, into which he 
had packed himself, and, scanning me good-naturedly for a 
moment, said, very abruptly, “You never put backs [i.e. com- 
pared heights] with Sumner, did you?’ I suppose I looked as 
much surprised as I felt; but I laughed and said that I did not 
think I ever had done so. “Well, I supposed not,’ he said; and 
then hesitating a moment, went on: “When he was in here I 
asked him to measure with me, and do you know he made a lit- 
tle speech about it.’ I tried to look civilly curious, and Mr. Lin- 
coln, with an indescribable glimmer all over his face, contin- 
ued: ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘he told me he thought “this was a time for 
uniting our fronts and not our backs before the enemies of the 
country,” or something like that. It was very fine. But I reckon 
the truth was’—and at this point I was compelled against my 
will to laugh aloud—‘I reckon the truth was, he was—afraid to 
measure!’ And with this he looked down with some complacen- 
cy on his own really indescribable length of limb. ‘He is a good 
piece of a man, though—Sumner,’ he added, half quizzically, 
half apologetically, ‘and a good man. I have never had much 
to do with bishops down where we live; but, do you know, 
Sumner is just my idea of a bishop.’” 

Sumner speaks for himself and for Cameron in a tone that 
is inimitably his. “Senator Sumner interrupted me by asking, 
somewhat more peremptorily than I quite liked, whether I 
needed to be informed of the true nature of this ‘political Ju- 
das from Pennsylvania, whom Providence had marked with 
the capillary sign of his character, and who might have sat to 
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Leonardo da Vinci for the picture in the Milanese refectory.’”’ 

If these and another score of scenes and anecdotes and 
speeches are the chance outpourings of a day by day diarist, 
known for no other literary accomplishment, then posterity 
has lost a writer of distinction. They are remarkable not only 
for visual quality, but—let it be said again—for the rendering 
of tones of voice. It would be impossible, reading them, to con- 
fuse the speakers; to give Lincoln's inflection to Douglas, or 
Douglas’ to Sumner. 

To press the “written” quality of the Diary, the style of the 
expository prose should be remarked. Almost any passage can 
be picked at random. “In the evening I saw Mr. Douglas, and, 
without telling him whom I had seen to bring me to such a 
conviction, I expressed to him my conviction that unless Mr. 
Seward entered the Cabinet, and entered it with some col- 
league upon whom he could rely for support in a conservative 
policy, Mr. Lincoln would be drifted out to sea, and the coun- 
try with him.” 

The style, in other words, is not a simple, but a complex 
one; it is not colloquial but literary; it is not haphazard but in- 
tegrated. It is moreover a highly skillful style, clear, flexible, 
and rounded, as deliberate in its handling as the anecdotes it 
frames. 

Lesser arguments could be brought up to illustrate, if not 
to prove, the proposition that the Diary is a planned literary 
creation. Among these, the subordination of minor to major 
characters, the use of incident and speech to break solid blocks 
of explanatory writing, and the careful preparation for the 
new event or personality could be mentioned. But enough ma- 
terial has been given to allow the interested reader to decide 
for himself whether he continues to think, on grounds of lit- 
erary criticism only, that the Diary is a bona fide diary written 
at random from day to day, or whether it is a calculated, con- 
scious literary tour de force. If that seems an oversimplifica- 
tion of the issue, it may be added that a genuine diary as a basis 
is not ruled out. Such a record may very well have supplied the 
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raw material. The assertion here is that the material of the 
published Diary is no longer raw but very delicately and ex- 
pertly cooked. 

There, then, is the Diary itself. From now on, it will be as- 
sumed that the first argument has been accepted, and the Di- 
ary will be taken to be as thoroughly a literary product as a 
play of Shakespeare’s or a poem of Pope’s or a novel of Defoe’s. 
It is, let us agree—abandoning Junius—a Civil War Journal of 
the Plague Year. But who is the so-called diarist? 

His character begins to emerge. He is a writer, znd a writer 
of no mean talent. The chance that with such gifts he wrote 
nothing else is slight. He is therefore a well-known writer, for 
his gifts would undoubtedly have gained him recognition. But 
he is also a historian. His facts are sound. His atmosphere is 
unimpeachable. His knowledge of the time he describes is 
minute. His assessment of historical importance is beyond 
criticism. (The proof of this need not be itemized—it appears 
in the many histories and biographies of the Civil War period 
which have quoted the Diary as a source.) 

There is a strong likelihood, if not a certainty, that he was on 
the scene—that he was in Washington from December, 1860, 
to March, 1861, since he can so convincingly reproduce the 
sounds and sights of that city—the crash of a man falling out of 
a tree at the inauguration, the “hedges of marines armed to the 
teeth.” Unquestionably, to reproduce as he did the turns of 
phrase and the very tones of voice of the prominent politicians 
of the day, he must have known them and listened to them. 

For a second sketch of him, it may be instructive to consider 
the first publication of the Diary in the North American Re- 
view. Its editor in 1879 was Allen Thorndike Rice, who 
brought a new aggressiveness to the old and dignified periodi- 
cal, but never lessened its prestige or relaxed its standards. He 
was hardly in a position to accept from an unknown contrib- 
utor an anonymous essay like the Diary, and publish it as fact, 
not fiction. No one has questioned that he knew the identity 
of the author. It is not believed that he would have published 
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a contribution that he thought spurious. He must have ac- 
cepted the Public Man as one who spoke with authority, and 
had a right to be heard. No intermediary has ever given away 
the secret. No correspondence between the author and the edi- 
tor has survived. There is likely then to have been some ac- 
quaintance between the diarist and Rice, or between him and 
the North American Review. 

The fact of anonymous publication offers another clue. It 
indicates a writer of a certain type—a man inclined to shield 
himself from the public view, no seeker after notoriety or ac- 
claim, no builder of personal prosperity or reputation, at least 
in the field in which he remains anonymous throughout his 
life. He is likely to be a repeater and to publish other books or 
articles anonymously. He may not repeat, if he has reasons for 
anonymity which apply only to one piece of work, but then 
again the habit may grow upon him, along with his sensitivity. 
As a pseudo-diarist, who remains anonymous, he is apt to have 
enjoyed a peculiar and personal sense of humor—a liking for 
private laughter at a supremely good joke, known only to him- 
self. 

What is the character of the Public Man as it appears in the 
Diary? He is said to be a business man, but the nature of his 
business does not appear. He may run a railroad, a bank, a 
coal mine, a textile mill, or a grocery for all the reader knows. 
He is, indeed, a business man so extraordinarily detached from 
his business that it does not enter into his calculations at all. 
He is, indeed, a business man from Fiddler’s Green. He is cer- 
tainly not from the United States of the Civil War era. 

Along with the rejection of his “business” identity, the re- 
mark should be made that of all the portraits of the Diary, that 
of its presumable writer is the vaguest. Unlike the genuine di- 
arist, who most accurately paints himself, the Public Man is, 
among the persons of whom he writes, the least revealed. Only 
one aspect of his commercialism rings true at all—his interest 
in the problems of the tariff, and the Southern threat to pro- 
tection. 
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Certain hints to his circumstances seem valid. He is a New 
Englander. He speaks of these New York and these Western 
politicians. The men of the South do not belong to his family. 
The Pennsylvanians are alien to him. Sumner asks him what 
interests he or his friends could have in a preponderance of the 
Middle States in the Cabinet, or how they could permit New 
England to be subordinated. Moreover the climate of his mind 
is a New England climate—even more closely, that of Brahmin 
Boston. He is an advocate of conciliation. He shares the hatred 
of Josiah Quincy, to whom he makes two references, toward 
the spectacle of armed might in government. He believes that 
intelligence should dominate the passions. He hates confu- 
sion, and deeply resents violence. 

All of this taken together—the internal evidence of the Di- 
ary and the external evidence of the manner of its publication 
—makes the Public Man, briefly, a New England writer and 
historian of recognized standing, interested in the tariff, 
known to the North American Review or its editor, who has 
reasons for resorting to or a liking for anonymity, who has per- 
haps a peculiar sense of humor, and who was almost certainly 
in Washington and on familiar terms with political figures 
between December, 1860, and March, 1861. To paint in such 
an outline, it is necessary to abandon literary analysis, for the 
moment, and to look for historical clues. 

In December, 1860, Charles Francis Adams, Representative 
in Congress from Massachusetts, arrived in Washington. With 
him and other members of his family was his son, Henry Ad- 
ams, who was to serve during the coming session as his father’s 
private secretary. 

Young Adams’ first letter from Washington to his brother is 
dated December 9g, 1860. He had plunged, full of enthusiasm 
and interest, into politics. Seward and Sumner were intimates 
of his father’s household. Douglas, Winfield Scott, Cass, Cor- 
win, Cameron, Weed, and many other political names dot his 
letters. He was soaked in the pickle of the times, carried away 
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by their excitements, and fully conscious of their critical im- 
portance. Possessed of literary ambitions, he used his oppor- 
tunity, writing anonymous journalistic letters to the Boston 
Advertiser, some of which were reprinted in the New York 
Times. In the middle of March, at the close of the Congres- 
sional session, he accompanied his father back to Boston. 

Still a private secretary to his father, the American Minister 
in London, he continued, as he explains in the Education, to 
study politics. Here a number of American statesmen ap- 
peared, and with them Thurlow Weed, ‘‘a complete American 
education in himself,” to excite in Adams “sympathy and af- 
fection,” “wonder and curiosity.” Weed became to Adams 
“the model of political management,” who told, with humor, 
“stories of his political experience which were strong even for 
the Albany lobby.” The American scene, though it must nec- 
essarily have gained in perspective, was not entirely lost from 
the Adams education in England. 

In 1866, Henry Adams decided to train himself for a jour- 
nalistic career. An interest in art, an interest in history, an in- 
terest in Darwinism occupied him in turn—all for fun. He be- 
came interested also in specie payments and currency, and pro- 
duced “two heavy, technical, financial studies,” which he sent 
to the North American Review. Both were accepted, to give 
“the new writer literary rank. Henceforward he had the free- 
dom of the press.” 

The Adamses returned to America in 1868, Henry “‘to strike 
for the press.” His dealing was with economics, the currency, 
the tariff, but his absorption was in political men. Back in 
Washington, he felt the old fascination of Sumner and Seward, 
but if they remained as personalities, as guides and friends 
they had become remote from him. 

The first of his articles on finance in the United States he 
published anonymously in the Edinburgh Review. For the 
North American Review, he worked on a series called “‘Ses- 
sions,” annual political reviews, into which slipped “a good 
deal of authentic history.” 
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Disillusion taught him that no one respected Congressmen, 
and that “Senators passed belief.” “Great leaders, like Sumner 
and Conkling, could not be burlesqued; they were more gro- 
tesque than ridicule could make them. . . .”” Grant’s Cabinet 
made his own intended future of political reform “an absurdi- 
ty so laughable as to make him ashamed of it.” He took refuge 
in Jay Gould’s Gold Conspiracy, and through it found “all 
the great active forces of society, in one dirty cesspool of vulgar 
corruption.” 

Study, observation, and thought all brought him to the same 
conclusion—that the political system of 1789 had broken down. 
Yet he “had never been so busy, so interested, so much in the 
thick of the crowd. He knew Congressmen by scores and news- 
paper-men by the dozen.” His article on the Gold Conspiracy 
was destined for the Edinburgh Review, from which he was 
sure that the American dailies would pirate it. As the Educa- 
tion explains, “Adams wanted to escape the terrors of copy- 
right; his highest ambition was to be pirated and advertised 
free of charge, since, in any case, his pay was nothing.” That 
periodical refused it, however, and it finally appeared in the 
Westminster Review, to be pirated as Adams had foreseen. 

His career changed direction with his appointment as pro- 
fessor of Mediaeval History at Harvard in 1871. With that 
place he also assumed the editorship of the North American 
Review. He found teaching the thinnest of all professions; as 
for editing—“he was willing to let anyone edit, if he himself 
might write.” In 1871, according to his later testimony, his ed- 
ucation ended. In 1877 he returned to Washington. “Home 
was Washington. . . . Adams went back there, partly to write 
history, but chiefly because his seven years of laborious banish- 
ment, in Boston, convinced him that, as far as he had a func- 
tion in life, it was as stable-companion to statesmen, whether 
they liked it or not.” 

The years between 1871 and 1879, which Adams briefly dis- 
misses in the Education, must be somewhat filled in. His teach- 
ing dealt not only with mediaeval history, but also with Eng- 
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lish and with American colonial history, while his method re- 
jected both the barren accumulation of fact and dilettantism. 
By 1877 he had the rank of a professional historian, and in that 
year edited the Documents Relating to New England Federal- 
ism. In 1879 he finished his Life of Albert Gallatin. Aside from 
historical research and writing, he found time for lighter work. 
In the spring of 1879 he sent to Henry Holt the manuscript of 
a novel, entitled Democracy, for anonymous publication. Its 
picture of political Washington and of American political life 
at that period “almost makes it,’ according to James Truslow 
Adams, “an historical document.” Throughout Henry Ad- 
ams’ writing of the time, he is the critic and the satirist of the 
democratic process. 

To arrive at the conclusion the reader has long since 
reached, Henry Adams had the background and the fore- 
ground necessary to the Public Man. He was a New England- 
er, a writer and historian of reputation. He knew Washington 
intimately, and was on the scene during the period which the 
Diary covers. His anonymous publication of Democracy tight- 
ens his connection with it, not only by anonymity, but also 
through the common setting of political intrigue, the preoc- 
cupation with the “dance of democracy,” and the excoriation 
of practical politics and politicians. For if the Diary of a Pub- 
lic Man is implicitly a drama, it is as implicitly a political satire, 
in which the mean passions, the foolish aberrations, the ugly 
maneuvers of ‘“‘great’’ men bring the small to Manasses and the 
Wilderness. 

If Henry Adams wrote the Diary, this is the time at which 
he did so, in 1878 or early 1879, looking back and reassessing, 
as a mature man, the unfolding of a terrible war. 

Certain facts that have already been mentioned can now be 
emphasized. The Diary begins on December 28, 1860. The 
last entry is dated March 15, 1861. Scholars have often won- 
dered why the record did not go on. If the Diary is a composi- 
tion, its composer was at liberty to continue it indefinitely. He 
did not choose to do so, or even to carry it to the logical climax 
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of the fall of Sumter. The Adams family arrived at Washing- 
ton early in December and left the middle of March. The co- 
incidence of dates is at least interesting. 

If the Diary was actually written in 1860-1861, why was it 
not published until 1879? The answer of the editor of the 
North American Review—that the time was chosen to avoid 
hurting sensitive feelings, and yet to permit the criticisms of 
survivors—is in its last part disingenuous. As a matter of fact, 
of the men named outright in the Diary, only four or five were 
alive at the time of its publication. Three of these were so 
obscure by then that an investigator, Edward Pierce, found 
only one of them, Hiram Barney. Barney, consulted, roundly 
denied that his part in the Diary had ever occurred, and fur- 
ther denied that the Diary was genuine. His evidence in turn 
is not beyond question, and can be put aside. 

An indubitable fact is that in 1877 Henry Adams returned 
to Washington after a long absence, determined to write. That 
he was preoccupied with the political scene, wrestling with the 
moral problems of politics, is obvious from a reading of De- 
mocracy. His intimate friends, Nicolay and Hay, were at work 
on the Life of Lincoln. His own outstanding experience of 
government in crisis had occurred seventeen years before. It is 
inevitable that he would have relived the period in his own 
mind, and both psychologically and practically likely that he 
would have put his recollections on paper. If he did so, he was 
quite canny enough to realize that the men who could question 
his record were all—with a few exceptions of such insignifi- 
cance as to escape him—dead. 

Why was the Diary, if it was a diary, published anonymous- 
ly? And why were so many names suppressed? Both points— 
and they are the strongest that can be made against its authen- 
ticity—have been brought up by other investigators, never to 
be satisfactorily met. But if Adams wrote it, he had reasons 
for such concealments. 

For a historian with a professional reputation and further 
ambitions in the field, the Diary was a frivolous venture, which 
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would get no praise from fellow historians. It might seriously 
compromise his future. 

Adams by this time had a well-established habit of anonym- 
ity. He had welcomed the prospect of anonymous publica- 
tion in the Edinburgh Review. As a newspaper man, he had 
thought it convenient and advisable not to sign his name. In 
the very year of 1879, he was insisting that Democracy be pub- 
lished anonymously, and continued to insist that the secret be 
kept even after the more than modest success of that effort. 

But whatever these reasons may amount to, they were likely 
enough not the basic explanation of Adams’ evasion of au- 
thorship. The true answer lies in his character. His brother, 
Brooks, said of him, “Henry was never, I fear, quite frank with 
himself or with others . .. even with me, Henry was always shy 
and over-sensitive. . .. Hence he would surround himself with 
different defenses. . . .” 

In the same characterization, Brooks Adams shows his broth- 
er as a lover of paradox, a joke which tickled his own private 
and peculiar sense of humor. Brooks cites the Education, in 
which Henry Adams depicted himself as a failure and a disap- 
pointed man, as an example of this characteristic carried too 
far. But it should be noticed that the joke here is not only a 
joke—from which the perpetrator gets the heartiest laugh— 
but also an evasion of responsibility, a retreat from authority, 
and that the same evasion and retreat can be gained from 
anonymity. 

There is a simpler explanation for the suppression of names. 
The use of names throughout would have involved a recon- 
structionist in a great deal of laborious research. Suppression 
spared him and reduced his chances of making easily detect- 
able mistakes. 

Here again lesser threads could be spun to entrap the elu- 
sive Mr. Adams. It is possible, if not probable, that Charles 
Francis Adams kept a journal which his son could have used as 
a basis for the Diary. Young Henry’s intimacy with Roony Lee 
at Harvard and his likely knowledge of Seward’s intrigues with 
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the secessionists would also have given him familiarity with 
Southern ways of thinking. The fact that Adams was, at the 
end of the 1870's, experimenting with various sorts of literary 
material, and writing history, fiction, essays, and biography is 
significant. Noticeable too is the fact that his friends Nicolay 
and Hay, who almost certainly would have known of his jeu 
d’ esprit, do not use the Diary as a source in their Lincoln. The 
North American Review connection could be emphasized. But 
perhaps this part of the web is strong enough, and more profit- 
able weaving can be done elsewhere. 

Henry Adams admittedly wrote three separate accounts of 
his pre-Civil War sojourn in Washington, in his letters, in a 
contemporary, unfinished essay, and in a chapter of the Edu- 
cation. Of these the essay is relatively unimportant. It shows 
immaturity, a not very convincing attempt at generalization, 
and a lack of historical perspective which permits, before the 
eyes of the mildly astonished reader, the legislative maneuvers 
of Mr. Henry Winter Davis to supersede in importance the di- 
plomacies of any other public figure. Adams was dissatisfied 
with the venture and discarded it. It deserves no better treat- 
ment here. 

Of the letters, sixteen are journalistic contributions to the 
Boston Advertiser. Like the contemporary essay, they are with- 
out literary value, and show little judgment of history. Com- 
parisons could be drawn between their contents and that of 
the 1879 Diary, but the effort would hardly be profitable. 
Along with the abortive essay they can be ignored. 

It is necessary, however, to match the Diary against the per- 
sonal letters of Adams and against the Education. If the same 
man wrote all three, a certain continuity of thought must ap- 
pear, suggested in the contemporary letters, expanded in the 
Diary after seventeen years of experience and recollection, and 
finally formed in the Education. 

Young Adams, writing to his brother, insists upon the neces- 
sity of conciliation between North and South, without com- 
promise on the issue of disunion. The Diarist is a good Union 
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man, an advocate of “speedy pacification,” and “a peaceful and 
satisfactory adjustment.” Adams of the Education sees a spec- 
tacle of “cross-purpose,” the Southerners unbalanced, the ex- 
treme Northerners lost in dogma, and between the two, help- 
less, a few “sane and steady men.” 

The Letters show the distinction in the private secretary's 
mind between the men of New England—‘‘our men’’—and the 
Southerners, the Westerners, and the Middle Statesmen. The 
Diarist has already been quoted to show the same division. The 
Education reads, ‘““The Southern type was one to be avoided; 
the New England type was one’s self. . . . There remained the 
Central and Western States. . . .” 

Of the Southerners, Henry writes his brother, “They are 
mad, mere maniacs, and I want to lock them up till they be- 
come sane. . . ." The Diarist listens to a description of the state 
of mind of the people of South Carolina, and thinks that “‘noth- 
ing approaching to it can exist anywhere . . . out of pande- 
monium.” His “madness become epidemic” has already been 
referred to. According to the Education, “the Southern seces- 
sionists were certainly unbalanced in mind—fit for medical 
treatment, like other victims of hallucination—haunted by sus- 
picion, by idées fixes, by violent morbid excitement. . . .” 

The correspondent pronounces, “What a piece of mean- 
ness and rascality, of braggadocio and nonsense the whole af- 
fair is. What insolence in the South and what cowardice and 
vileness at the North . . . there’s too low a tone everywhere.” 
The Diarist describes incident after incident of intrigue, and 
speaks of ‘‘the atmosphere of duplicity and self-seeking which 
seems to be closing in upon us from every side.” ““What is be- 
fore us now,” he asks, “but imbecility if not worse, in the gov- 
ernment we have, and utter distraction in the councils of a 
government we are to have?”’ And at the same time Seward 
contrives, in his opinion, “to countenance the strangest and 
the mos: questionable operations imaginable.” Adams of the 
Education comments, “. . . over the close of the Thirty-sixth 
Congress in 1860-61, no halo could be thrown by anyone who 
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saw it.” Washington was a world “both unwise and ignorant.” 
Seward was a man who wore or discarded a mask, and the mask 
had become part of his nature. Even in ballrooms Adams 
found “the atmosphere of conspiracy and treason.” 

It must not be inferred that there is an identity of opinion 
between the Letters, the Diary, and the Education. The actu- 
ality is far more complex and far more likely. There is a pro- 
gression, which starts with the activity and excitement of the 
first, continues through the confusion and judgment of the 
second, and ends with the “ignorance” and aloofness of the 
third. 

In all three, Sumner is given much the same portrayal. That 
is not true of Seward who appears in the letters as a young 
man’s idol, in the Diary as a man of stated integrity, but dubi- 
ous performance, to be handled in the Education with ironi- 
cal reserve. Douglas is condemned by young Adams, somewhat 
favorably depicted by the mature Diarist, and ignored by the 
educated Adams. It is perhaps significant that of the character 
sketches of the Diary, those of Seward and Douglas—towards 
whom the Diarist and the secretary did not look eye to eye— 
are the least forceful, and that at Henry Adams’ court Seward 
undergoes a judgment increasingly harsh. 

Of all the echoes between the writings of Henry Adams and 
the Diary perhaps the most amusing concerns a pair of gloves. 
Senator Ratcliffe of Democracy appears at a dinner party 
“wearing the largest and whitest pair of French kids that could 
be bought for money”’—a breach of etiquette, since the British 
minister wears none. Lincoln, in the Education, is ‘evidently 
worried by white kid gloves.” Lincoln, in the Diary, appears at 
the opera ‘‘wearing a pair of huge black kid gloves.” 

It is noteworthy that in two of the letters of 1860-1861, Ad- 
ams announces his intention of writing about the period again. 
“I fairly confess,” he says, “that I want to have a record of this 
winter on file. . . . I still would like to think that a century or 
two hence when everything else about it is forgotten, my let- 
ters might still be read and quoted as a memorial of manners 
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and habits at the time of the great secession of 1860 . . . to me 
it will supply the place of a Journal.” 

In a later missive, he tells his brother “. . . for my own poor 
part—look you—I will go write an article for the Atlantic 
Monthly, intituled “The Great Secession Winter of 1860-61.’" 

When, in 1905, Adams once more reviewed the time, he de- 
clared that Lincoln’s inaugural “closed the private secretary's 
interest in the matter forever,”’ only to forswear himself on his 
next page. “Going over the experience again,” he wrote, “long 
after all the great actors were dead, he struggled to see where 
he had blundered.” 

Of the period in general, he had this to contribute. “All 
that Henry Adams ever saw in man was a reflection of his own 
ignorance, and he never saw quite so much of it as in the win- 
ter of 1860-61. . . . The mass of ignorance in Washington was 
lighted by no ray of knowledge. Society, from top to bottom, 
broke down. . . . The picture of Washington in March, 1861, 
offered education, but not the kind of education that led to 
good. The process that Matthew Arnold described as wander- 
ing between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be 
born, helps nothing. Washington was a dismal school. Even 
before the traitors had flown, the vultures descended on it in 
swarms that darkened the ground, and tore the carrion of po- 
litical patronage into fragments and gobbets of fat and lean, 
on the very steps of the White House. Not a man there knew 
what his task was to be, or was fitted for it; everyone without 
exception, Northern or Southern, was to learn his business at 
the cost of the public . . . and their education was to cost a mil- 
lion lives and ten thousand million dollars, more or less. . . .” 

No better brief description of the Diary could be offered. If 
Adams is not here betraying his authorship of it, he is at least 
paying tribute to its imaginative authenticity. 

Every writer, no matter how strictly guarded his anonymity, 
leaves his signature upon his every page. Though his style may 
vary from period to period, there is in it, as in his thought and 
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personality, a certain common current. In books written more 
or less at the same time that current is likely to be strong. It is 
time, then, to speak of the styles of the Diary, of Democracy, 
and of the Life of Albert Gallatin, all of which appeared within 
the year. In the comparison, it must be kept in mind that Gal- 
latin is a highly formal composition, while Democracy is a 
somewhat informal one. The Diary, in tone, stands between 
the two. 

Yet the Diary and Democracy show not only a similarity of 
observation, but also one of paragraph and sentence structure. 
The rhythms are close. The methods of characterization are 
similar. The likenesses of the Diary and Gallatin are most 
striking in the expository prose. In both, long involved sen- 
tences appear. The articulation of phrase is carried almost to 
the point of confusion, but the crucial joining, expertly placed, 
completes the frame, and clarity and meaning, nearly lost, are 
restored for both writer and reader. Common to the Diary and 
either Democracy or Gallatin or both are the catalogue, the 
falling cadence, the thumbnail sketch, the oracular interpola- 
tion, and the suggestion of a purpose in writing which is never 
given explicit statement. 

Stylistic comparisons are necessarily impressionistic—and to 
every man his own impressions. Parallels make tiresome read- 
ing, and conviction must in the end come from personal analy- 
sis, to which the statements offered here are merely an invita- 
tion. 

There is, however, an important ingredient of the Diary— 
the conversational character-anecdote—of which neither De- 
mocracy nor Gallatin makes conspicuous use. For authorized 
examples of it at Henry Adams’ hand, recourse must be had 
to the Letters and the Education. In the latter Thurlow Weed 
talks to the private secretary, who “made bold to ask him out- 
right: “Then, Mr. Weed, do you think no politician can be 
trusted?” Mr. Weed hesitated for a moment; then said in his 
mild manner: ‘I never advise a young man to begin by think- 
ing so.’” 
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The Diary matches this with another story of Weed, who, 
asked if he knew a newly elected Senator, “replied: ‘Do I know 
him personally? I should rather think I do. I invented him!’” 

If these anecdotes seem rather in Weed’s style than Adams’, 
here is the Adams of the Letters—the eager young fellow, all 
eyes, ears, and pencil, who sat “just behind Anthony and Sew- 
ard and watched them both carefully.” He also listened. “An- 
thony remarked deprecatingly: Well, things look pretty bad, 
Governor, don’t you think so? No, growled Seward, I don’t 
see why they look bad. Well, said Anthony still more timidly, 
these financial troubles coming so with the political ones. Why, 
answered Seward, you can’t run a financial and a political pan- 
ic together, the first will regulate itself.” 

Here, as in the Diary, the emphasis is on tones of voice and 
they are rendered supremely well. Listen now to the Diary 
Lincoln, commenting on the proposal to detach New York 
City from the Union and make it a free port. The Diarist urges 
the seriousness of the commercial situation. “ “That is true,’ 
he [Lincoln] replied; ‘and nobody feels it more than I do. And 
as to the free city business—well, I reckon it will be some time 
before the front door sets up housekeeping on its own ac- 
count....'” 

Certain of the stylistic similarities of the Diary, Democracy, 
and Gallatin might reasonably be explained as a reflection of 
the era, if it were not for the skill exhibited in all three. Above 
and beyond the expertness of word-handling, however, there 
is an approach of the writer’s that is more difficult to define 
than style itself. Very appropriately—although it is manifest in 
all of Henry Adams’ work—it is most apparent in the Educa- 
tion and the Diary, the first of which is known to be, in a broad 
sense, a reconstruction of Adams’ and the second of which is 
here so considered. 

A reader of the Education finds that the author, even in self- 
revelation, remains aloof. There is a frequency of allusion, the 
use of the nod and the private smile, which allows the writer 
to escape while he seems to come closer; there is a refusal to 
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make the mystifying subtlety plain, and an assumption that 
the reader must be equipped to follow the turn of mind and 
event, which the narrator alone knows well. It is this quality 
that appears in the Diary, to give it its closest claim to Henry 
Adams. No quotation can illustrate it. The Diary as a whole 
must make the point. 

Finally, if the Diary is a reconstruction and not a bona fide 
journal, why should anyone have undertaken to write it? Not 
for reputation, obviously—hardly for profit. Why then under- 
go the labor at all? For Henry Adams, the answer, which has 
previously been suggested, is ready to hand. Throughout his 
life and writing, he was predominantly a political commen- 
tator, absorbed in questions of power, highly antagonistic to 
party systems, and the governments that emanated from them. 
The Diary portrays such a government and its failure in time 
of crisis, just as the Education portrays the failure, not of its 
author, but of the political age that bore him. 

And so, although other minor clues are ready to hand, the 
argument may be brought to a close with a repetition of its 
shortcoming. There is no absolute, incontestable proof of Ad- 
ams’ authorship of the Diary presented here. The judgment 
of style is a subjective process. The many evidences brought 
forward are circumstantial, and thus to be handled with cau- 
tion in the court of literary and historical law. The conclu- 
sions arrived at agree with those of Dr. Anderson in discarding 
the Diary as an authentic document, but disagree as to the 
identity of its creator. 

The net of the retiarius has been woven, whose single 
threads are weak, but whose whole web makes the snare. As 
for the dagger of that gladiator, there is no need for it. If the 
hypothesis is correct, if Adams did use his experience, his let- 
ters, a possible journal, or published records—any or all of 
which might have been enriched for him by the fruity conver- 
sation of “old Sam Ward”—to make the Diary, he was not, it is 
true, contributing a “source” to history. But historians may 
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still be able to profit by it, imaginatively. Moreover, Henry 
Adams gains the fame of a piece of creative literature which 
has too long been left to a technical field. The Diary may come 
out of the archives, and, shorn of its deceiving and destructive 
editorial captions, take its place in American letters. 











HENRY JAMES’S LETTERS TO THE 
LAFARGES 


JOHN LAFARGE, S. J. 


N his Notes of a Son and Brother, Henry James recalls the 

long walks which he took in Newport, Rhode Island, in the 
early sixties. There were “three or four of us,” he writes, “who 
walked in those days, or, I should say, if pushed, the single pair 
in particular of whom I was one and the other Thomas Sar- 
geant [sic] Perry, superexcellent. . . .” James has much to say of 
a third member of the “three or four,” John LaFarge, “intense- 
ly among us, but somehow not withal of us,” who was obstinate 
in maintaining his “serenity.” Of the fourth in the party, T. S. 
Perry’s sister, Margie (Margaret Mason Perry, who married 
John LaFarge), there is no word, though her personality played 
no small part in the life of the youthful James. But it was in 
her companionship that after some forty years these walks were 
renewed. In this. second experience, they strolled not along 
Newport’s shores, marshes, and cliffs, but over the meadows of 
Sussex, near Rye, in England. 

There were again four in the party, the two beside my moth- 
er and Mr. James being my older sister Margaret and myself. 
It was in the summer of 1903, when J was on vacation after my 
third year of theological study at the University of Innsbruck, 
in Austria, and my mother and sister were carrying out a long 
cherished plan of a pilgrimage to Rye. Between Mr. James and 
the travelers there had been considerable correspondence, in 
which he had shown his usual intense solicitude for every de- 
tail of his friends’ comfort and convenience. We three were 
lodged in the Mermaid Inn, my mother’s room reminding her 
“somewhat of Noah’s Ark.” For this he offered many apologies, 
since the cuisine of the inn was not equal to its picturesque- 
ness. At any rate, the Mermaid’s deficiencies were supplied by 
various meals at Lamb House, Henry James’s prosaic but state- 
ly residence, where much more consideration was paid to for- 
eign tastes and appetites. There we had ample opportunity to 
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study Mr. James at work in his Georgian garden pavilion, the 
“Temple of the Muses,” as he called it, where he dictated for a 
typist, to the sound of the rattling machine, his later novels 
while pacing to and fro upon a strip of carpet. This method, as 
he confessed to us, added to the discursiveness of his already 
discursive style. 

My mother, quite as much as Henry James, was an ardent 
pedestrian. She reveled in this, her first experience of rural 
England, and what James called the “woolly landscape”’ of Sus- 
sex. It was, she remarked, as if you were walking bodily into a 
story by Anthony Trollope. 

The conversation on those walks was an intense renewal of 
that long-distant past. It concerned the absent member, my fa- 
ther, who was then at home in New York and Newport, and 
Uncle Tom Perry, who had been a companion and literary 
mentor for my own youth. The talks revived something which 
Henry James and my mother preserved mysteriously in com- 
mon, which was continuously recalled with jubilation and 
community of interest. Thereof he wrote to her in the last let- 
ter (August 22, 1914) that we were to receive from him: “That 
I have made the unspeakable Past live again a little for you is 
delightful to me, and I am touched by the terms in which you 
tell me so—indeed by the very fact of hearing from you at all. 
There are passages and passages in the book [Notes of a Son 
and Brother] which Tom [T. S. Perry] and you are the sole 
persons living who will have understood, and to be linked with 
you still in that way, after all the years—well, is something that 
I feel as a blessing.” 

This experience was the sequel to what my mother had tak- 
en pains to teach us as she read us his stories or talked of him: 
that Henry James was to be thought of as a wonderfully good 
and noble person, that some day we should learn to realize this, 
and somehow her early life was bound up with much in his 
earlier novels. On certain points she spoke more specifically, 
but those are matters for the literary historian. 
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My own appearance upon the scene as a student of theology 
in Austria was from the Jamesian point of view perhaps a bit 
odd. He twitted me at table for having picked up some Ger- 
manic mannerisms; but at the same time I had a lift from my 
experience of his characteristic sympathy and insight. 

At and after our departure, Mr. James's solicitude and affec- 
tion followed us to London, where he dined with us at our 
rooms in Brompton Square. This solicitude continued to the 
end of his life, when he had so agonizingly yet so humanly ad- 
justed himself to the intolerable idea of the first World War. 
His visit to the United States, just before that period, renewed 
some of the contacts—I did not see him on that occasion, 
though my brother Oliver did. Yet I gathered from his letter 
to Edward James that the experience of being swung clear 
across the continent was too hurried, drastic, and confusing to 
afford him much happiness. 

These letters, to my mother, my sister, and myself, are a re- 
minder of that visit to Rye and what preceded and followed 
it, as the two letters much earlier (1869) to my father recalled 
the golden days of “Son and Brother,” and of long walks to 
Bishop Berkeley's Hanging Rock and Sachuest Beach. My in- 
terest in them is too personal for me to estimate what actual 
value they may possess. I still cherish a thought that they may 
help to round out a more human picture of Henry James than 
that left by some of his critics, just as Henry Adams’ Letters to 
a Niece, to Mabel LaFarge, helped to reveal much of the inner 
affection and warmth of one who, like Henry James, hid his 
spiritual depth under a mask of sensitive reserve 
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I 


P. M. Montreux 
22 vi 69 


Hotel du Righi-Vaudois 
Glion ; 
Lake of Geneva 


John LaFarge, Esq. June 20 [1869] 
Newport R. I. 
Etats Unis d’Amérique 


My very dear John'— 


Your letter of June 3d was handed me last night, just at a mo- 
ment when I was recording a silent oath that today and not a day 
later I should execute my long designed and oft-deferred letter to 
you. Truly, I have most earnestly been meaning to write to you. 
I felt the need of so doing: our parting in N.Y. was so hurried and 
unsatisfactory that I wished to affix some sort of supplement or 
correction. Happily now, what I write may be a greeting rather 
than a farewell. 

I am deeply delighted to hear that there is a prospect of your 
getting abroad this summer. Don’t let it slip out of your hands. 
That your health has continued bad, I greatly regret, but I can’t 
consider it an unmitigated curse, if it brings you to these parts. You 
must have pretty well satisfied yourself that homelife is not a rem- 
edy for your troubles, and the presumption is strong that a certain 
amount of Europe may be.— 

As you see, I am already in Switzerland: in fact, I have been here 
for the past five weeks. I came directly to Geneva (giving but a day 
to Paris, and that to the Salon) and spent a month there: and then 
came up to this place which is at the other extreme of the lake, be- 
yond Vevey, perched aloft on the mountainside, just above the Cas- 
tle of Chillon. It is what they call a hotel-pension: a number of peo- 
ple, capital air, admirable scenery. Unhappily, the weather is bad, 
and seems determined to continue so. Heaven defend us from a 
rainy summer—no uncommon occurrence here. My actual plans 
are vague; they are simply to continue in Switzerland as long as I 
can; but as I am not a regular tourist, I shall distribute my time 


1 To John LaFarge, Senior. 
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between 2 or 3 places.—I enjoyed most acutely my stay in England. 
If you can only touch there, I think you will find it pay. Of people 
I saw very few, of course: and of places no vast number, but such of 
the latter as I did get a glimpse of, were awfully charming. I did 
see Rossetti, Chas. Norton having conducted me to his studio—in 
the most delicious melancholy old house at Chelsea on the river. 
When I think what Englishmen ought to be, with such homes and 
haunts! Rossetti, however, does not shame his advantages. Person- 
ally he struck me as unattractive, poor man. I suppose he was hor- 
ribly bored!—But his pictures, as I saw them in his room, I think 
decidedly strong. They were all large, fanciful portraits of women, 
of the type que vous savez, narrow, special, monotonous, but with 
lots of beauty and power. His chief inspiration and constant model 
is Mrs. Wm. Morris (wife of the poet) whom I have seen, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty of a certain sort—a face, in fact, quite made 
to his hand. He has painted a dozen portraits of her—one, in partic- 
ular, in a blue gown, with her hair down, pressing a lot of lilies 
against her breast—an almost great work. 

I told him I was your intimate friend and he spoke very admir- 
ingly of three of your drawings he had seen.—I saw also some things 
of another man (tho’ not himself), one Burne-Jones, a water-color- 
ist and friend of Chas. Norton. They are very literary, etc.; but they 
have great merit. He does Circe preparing for the arrival of Ulysses 
—squeezing poison into a cauldron, with strange black beasts dans 
les jambes: thro’ the openings of a sort of cloister you see the green 
salt ocean, with the Greek galleys blowing up to land. This last 
part is admirably painted. 

I enjoyed vastly in London the National Gallery, which is a 
much finer collection than I supposed. They have just acquired a 
new Michael Angelo—Entombment of Christ—unfinished, but most 
interesting, as you may imagine. Then they have their great Titian 
—the Bacchus and Ariadne—a thing to go barefoot to see; as like- 
wise his portrait of Ariosto. Ah, John! What a painter. For him, 
methinks, I’d give you all the rest I saw in the country (i.e. at Blen- 
heim near Oxford and at Wilton House near Salisbury) some mag- 
nificent Vandykes. The great Wilton Vandyke (the Earl of Pem- 
broke and family—an immense canvas) is I think worth a journey 
to contemplate. A propos of such things, I oughtn’t to omit to say 
that I dined at Ruskin’s, with the Nortons. R. was very amiable, 
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and showed his Turners. The latter is assuredly great: but if you 
wish to hold your own against exaggeration, go to see him at the 
National Gallery, where some thirty of his things stand adjoining 
the Old Masters. I think I prefer Claude. He had better taste, at any 
rate.—In England I saw a lot of cathedrals—which are good things 
to see; tho’ to enjoy them properly, you mustn’t take them quite as 
wholesale as I was obliged to do.—You ask my intentions for next 
winter. They are as yet indefinite and are not firmly fixed upon 
Paris. That is, I am thinking a little of Italy. If I give up Italy, how- 
ever, of course I shall take up Paris. But I do most earnestly hope 
we shall be able to talk it over face-to-face. Of course, if you decide 
to come, you will lose no time. I wish greatly that your wife were 
to come with you. Short of that, I must hope that your visit, if it 
takes place, will really pave the way for her. Give her my love and 
tell her, persuasively, that if Europe does not wholly solve the prob- 
lem of existence, it at least helps the flight of time—or beguiles its 
duration. You give me no local or personal news, beyond that of 
your illness. I hope other matters are of a more cheerful complex- 
ion. I can hear nothing better than that you have sailed. If you de- 
termine to do so, write to me (Lombard, Odier & Cie, Geneva) and 
give your own address. 

Meanwhile, till further news, farewell. Portez vous mieux, at 
least. Regards to J. Bancroft, if you see him. Most affectionate mes- 
sages to your wife and youngsters and a bon voyage, if any, to your- 


If. 
i. Always yours, 


H. James 
II 
John LaFarge, Esq. 
Newport, R. I. 
Etats Unis d’Amérique Venice, Hotel Barberi 
My dear John— September 21 1869 


Tho’ I am tired with much writing, I must answer your letter 
of Aug. 26th without loss of time—in the hope that I may be able 
to say something to accelerate your coming abroad. I was very sorry 
your original plan had to be abandoned, and sorry again that your 


2 John Bancroft of Boston, son of George Bancroft (1800-1891), American his- 
torian. 
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wife and children are not to come. I can’t but agree with you tho’, 
that if you are to come with full benefit, you should come without 
care. I can’t help thinking that a six-months’ or a year’s stay here 
would do you great good. I speak from my own daily experience. 
As regards expense, I consider it on my own part as a species of in- 
vestment, destined to yield later in life sufficient returns in the way 
of work to repay me. Can’t you do the same? Of course the point is 
to raise ready money; and certainly it is better not to come than to 
come on such slender means that you have to be constantly preoc- 
cupied, to the detriment of a free appreciation of things, with the 
money question. You are right, I think, in not particularly caring 
to see any special! country, and in longing generally for something 
European. Even if you only saw a portion of England, you would 
be richly rewarded. The more I see of the Continent, the more I 
value England. It is striking how as a mere place for sight-seeing 
—a home of the picturesque—she holds her own against Italy. It 
may be that I think so chiefly because my 1st stay was there, and my 
enjoyment enhanced by novelty. Nevertheless the only very vio- 
lent wish I entertain with regard to my travels is that I may get 3 
more months of England before my return.—Not, however, that 
Italy is not unspeakably fair and interesting—and Venice perfect- 
ly Italianissima. I extremely wish we were likely to meet and see 
some things together. Here, especially, one needs a companion and 
intellectual sympathy. Properly to see things you need to talk about 
them, and we should do much talking and seeing. I hope to be in 
Italy 5 or 6 mos. more: you might still get here. I have already eat- 
en a good dish of the feast. I came over the Alps by Maggiore and 
Como, Milan, Pavia, Brescia, Verona and Vicenza; and I have been 
a week among these happy isles. I have seen a vast number of paint- 
ings, palaces and churches, and received far more “impressions” 
than I know what to do with. One needs a companion to help him 
to dispose of this troublesome baggage. Venice is quite the Venice 
of one’s dreams, but it remains strangely the Venice of dreams more 
than of any appreciable reality. The mind is bothered with a con- 
stant sense of the exceptional character of the city: you can’t quite 
reconcile it with common civilization. It’s awfully sad, too, in its 
inexorable decay. Newport, by the way, is extremely like it in at- 
mosphere and color; and the other afternoon, on the sands at the 
Lido, looking out over the dazzling Adriatic, I fancied I was stand- 
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ing on Easton’s beach. Its treasures, of course, are innumerable, 
and I have seen but a small fraction. I have been haunting chiefly 
the ducal palace and the Academy, and putting off the churches. 
Tintoretto is omnipresent and well-nigh omnipotent. Titian I like 
less here than in London and elsewhere. He is strangely unequal. 
P. Veronese is great, and J. Bellini greater. Perfect felicity I find 
nowhere but in the manner of the ducal palace, and bits of other 
palaces on the Gd. Canal. One thing strangely strikes me; viz. that 
if I were an “artist” all these immortal daubers would have any- 
thing but a directly discouraging effect upon me. On the contrary, 
they are full of their own peculiar compromises, poverties and bé- 
tises, and are as far off from the absolute as Miss Jane Stuart.—I go 
hence to Florence, via Bologna, in about 10 days. I hope to remain 
some time at F., to see Rome and Naples and possibly have a 
glimpse of Sicily. I must stay my hand just now. I only wanted to 
let you know that if you find it possible to come within a short time, 
I should like well to do some travelling in your company. Offering 
counsel is repugnant to the discreet mind; yet I can’t but say that 
I should predict serious good of your coming. Steady sight seeing is 
extremely fatiguing, but there is a way of taking it easy—such as I, 
theoretically, practise. I think of spending from March 15th to May 
15th in France—(Paris, Normandy and Brittany), going during the 
next two mos. thro Belgium, Holland and the Rhine, and then go- 
ing for three mos. to England.—I shall then either make up my 
mind to return (I have been here abroad about a year and 8 mos.) 
or if I feel up to any serious reading shall make straight back to 
Dresden and spend the winter. There you have my “line of march” 
as far as ‘tis defined. But it’s not in the least fixed.—I hope your 
wife and young ones are well, and that you've been having a de- 
cently entertaining and comfortable summer. I wish I were hered- 
itary possessor of one of these old palazzi. I would make it over to 
you for a year’s occupancy. The gondola, by the way, is a thing 
divine. Did you ever get my letter from Glion, in June? You don’t 
mention it. Thank Sargy* for his good intentions in regard to writ- 
ing to me—infernal asphalti. Farewell. Let me hear from you hope- 
fully, and believe me yours always H. James, jr. 
The Nortons are to spend this winter in Florence. 


3 Thomas Sergeant Perry (1845-1928), brother of Mrs. John LaFarge. 
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Ill 
Miss Margaret LaFarge 
Newport 
Rhode Island Lamb House 
Rye, Sussex 
My dear Margaret: July 6th, 1900 


How dreadfully have I delayed to acknowledge your last letter! 
But letters are many, and life is complicated, and I seem to live 
with the pen in my hand, after all, to little purpose. . . . To say to 
you: Cross the wide sea to put up, by yourself, for a series of months 
at the Mermaid is not possible to me. Neither the establishment 
nor the place nor the privilege is, candidly, “good enough.” With 
relatives and companions passe encore—though, as I originally 
wrote you, even then expectation should be pitched low. Come 
when you have that support and cheer—but don’t otherwise launch 
yourself so far for so long and so little. . . . Believe me, dear Mar- 
garet, your very faithful old friend. 

Henry James 


IV 
John LaFarge Esq. (Jr.) Lamb House 
28 Brompton Square Rye, Sussex 
London S. W. September 28, 1903 


My dear John: 

I rejoiced to hear from you, all the more that your news seems 
to be of the best. I am particularly glad that your Mother’s London 
quarters soothe and satisfy her from the first. You have all clearly 
the happy gift of falling on your feet. If the world were more fe- 
licitously arranged, I should now be in London too, to give you the 
benefit of my long experience of it—an idea that makes me wistful 
as I think of the hundred places to which I might personally con- 
duct you—the innumerable opportunities for “talking about” that 
the great city gives. Your Mother and Margaret seem slightly pa- 
thetic to me, left to struggle alone with the mighty monster—yet 
I reflect that their solitude is probably already tempered by your 
friendly contacts and encounters, and that a few of these things, 
in London, have a trick of becoming many before one knows it. 
Little limited Rye has, since you left, kept up its simple habits of 
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breaking out into grassy walks and making small uplifted pictures 
and flushing with pink sunsets—all it knows how to do. My motor- 
ride, with my young cousin, over to Burwash and the Kiplings, 
proved a thing of great beauty every way, and I quite groaned with 
regret all the while that you were not there to see and to admire. 
Kipling is settled in an extraordinarily beautiful old house, of 
Charles I's time, in a wonderful Happy Valley which he himself 
mainly owns, and the impression is well worth a long pilgrimage. 
I was quite proud of the beauty of the land for our 20-mile drive, 
as I was able to show it to my companion in the splendour of last 
Friday morning. For the rest, our history has been—books and Bige- 
lows. Eleven cases of the former have at last descended on me from 
town, after long relegation there, and the latter have very gallant- 
ly been helping me these two days to sift and dust and arrange 
them—no light task, which has left us all with rather aching backs 
and languid legs. But it’s been amusing and interesting to every one 
but Max, who has thought us great idiots and been ashamed of us 
for pursuits so alien to his own tastes and so incompatible with a 
proper amount of attention to himself. He lies near me now as I 
write, wriggling and squealing quietly in his dreams and remind- 
ing me that as it is more than 1:00 A.M., I ought to be doing like- 
wise. So I bid you all goodnight, or good morning, while I listen in 
the intense stillness of the Rye small hours to the scratching of my 
pen, the ticking of my old clock and (I am sorry to say) to the heavy 
patter of the rain in the garden. 

Give my very best to your companions, and believe in the great 
pleasure our reunion here has brought after so long years to yours, 


say Come Jee. Affectionately, 
Henry James 
Vv 
Miss LaFarge* 
Hope’s Hotel Lamb House 
28 Brompton Square, S. W. Rye, Sussex 
London October 5, 1903 


Only a postscript, my dear Margaret, to say that my only bookbind- 
er is my bookseller (of 27 years past) Bain, 12 Charles St., Haymar- 


* To Margaret LaFarge, daughter of Juhn LaFarge, Sr. 
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ket, who has always had everything in the way of binding done for 
me, in the very best way possible; he being in intimate relation 
with all the first performers in that line, and I having no direct re- 
lation with them. Go and see him and see the most charming old 
bookseller and most agreeable old-fashioned shop in London; pro- 
nounce my name to him and you will receive his best attention, 
and he will show you some charming bindings—he always has a lot 
on hand—and have anything done for you that you may wish. The 
visit will be an impression worth having even if you do nothing. 
The shop is just out of the Haymarket, on the right going down 
from Piccadilly Circus, opposite the side or back of His Majesty’s 
Theatre. Also next a Baker’s shop (eat a Bath bun there); which is 
next a P.O. 

Yours with renewed benedictions, 

Henry James 


VI 


Lamb House 
Rye 
Sussex Jan. gth, 1904 
My dear Margaret: 

Don’t be horrified at this machinery of dictation, though I am 
reduced to it by temporary misfortune. I have been in bed much 
longer than I can afford-with a virulent attack of gout. ... A day or 
two after Christmas I went up to London for a few days, but had 
to bolt back, goaded by the gout-fiend, as aforesaid, and tumble in- 
to such tendance as I can here rather dolefully and lonesomely 
command. However, it was the first bad assault of the kind for a 
long time, and if I am now really out of the woods, as I tremblingly 
hope, I shall soon leave it behind me. I rejoice meanwhile greatly 
—and this in particular please, with my love, tell your Mother— 
to have recovered this nearness with you both and caused the 
stream of time to flow backward awhile. It still flows backward 
whenever I think of her—this again tell your Mother. I don’t quite 
know where, at present, to fix and figure you: the figure is much 
easiest, to my imagination, for your Newport setting—so vividly, 
out of the far-away past, do those winter conditions come back to 
me. Make your winter short, wherever, at any rate, and make mine 
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so too by coming back as soon as possible: all the more that I am 
very seriously thinking, myself, of a journey “home” for the latter 
end of the summer, and that I really want to undertake it—where- 
by it will take the heart out of me to be leaving you for any time 
on this hither shore. So think well of these things. I saw Mrs. Whar- 
ton® for an hour or two the other day in London—practically a 
first vision. I liked her much—found her of really substantial con- 
verse, and of a charm that was comfortable to me—yet still distinct- 
ly of a charm. She has a slightly cold but quite individual grace. I 
take care of myself, as best I can, here for the rest of the month; then 
I go, for the harsh winter's end, to town, the good thick much-mixed 
air of which is caused to seem quite balmy and genial by the horrid 
chill purity of the country February and March. But from Easter 
on I shall be here, I trust, till I “sail.” So, with one thing and an- 
other, the months will slip along till we recapture some real geni- 
ality. I hope you get uplifting news from John [John, Jr.|—whom I 
can’t think of, however, in his fine wintry Dolomite scenery, with- 
out the impulse immediately to stir the fire. I don’t know, of course, 
if your father [John LaFarge, Sr.] is still near you, I rather surmise 
not, but in whatever case I assure him of my infinite affectionate in- 


terest.... 
Henry James 


Vil 
Lamb House 
Rye, Sussex 
Mrs. John LaFarge June 10, 1904 


My dear Margie: . . . The months revolving in their terrifying way 
have brought round again the aspects (some of them, that is, not, 
thank heaven, all!) that prevailed in this little place simultaneous- 
ly with your and Margaret’s presence here so that, the past seem- 
ing to join hands with the actual, it is as if there had verily been 
no interval at all, and I had only to walk round to the musty Mer- 
maid to find you. The Mermaid is as musty as ever, but Rye is nev- 
er so pretty as during these first weeks of summer—when the izesh- 
ness of the green and the deluge of blossom, especially of the white 
and crimson May, extraordinarily abundant here, make the whole 


5 Mrs. Edith Wharton (1862-1937), American novelist. 
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land a veritable Arcadia. But my walks are lonely, save for the 
little yellow dog, and the Mermaid, as I pass it, seems haunted and 
cold, so I turn from it sadly and sighingly. I throw myself, on the 
other hand, into counting the weeks till I go down to the Amer- 
ican ships as I went with you in the Autumn, and as it seems set- 
tled that I am to do toward the end of August, only not at the mel- 
ancholy Tilbury, but at the would-be cheerful Southampton. Now 
that my American journey—for so many years a feeble dream—puts 
on this reality, I want to get at it, and am made nervous and rest- 
less by the delay. I have, however, a quantity of work to do mean- 
while, and that fills the summer for me as a cup is filled with a 
liquid that has to be swallowed, and the time falls away under 
one’s feet. Tell Margaret, please, that my little amanuensis book- 
binds more than ever as well as amanuensizes, so that the little 
workshop goes on at the end of the studio: a volume was lately 
turned out there (of H.J.) by the amanuensis, that was thought 
worthy to be offered as “homage” to no less a raffinée than Mrs. 
Wharton, when she and her husband, the other day, motored down 
here, very amiably, for 24 hours. I saw, during her three or four 
weeks in London, more of them—of her—than ever before, and 
greatly like her, though finding her a little dry. But she is too pam- 
pered and provided and facilitated for one to be able really to 
judge of the woman herself, or for her even, I think, to be able to 
get really at things.—But, with all this, I am saying no word of what 
your good letter contained—the peace of the ancient Newport win- 
ter being very much over it. Now, indeed, you must be steeped in 
the modern Newport summer, though lurking as much as possi- 
ble in your cool backwater, no doubt. And I hope you have no ag- 
gravated cares on your mind, and that you will be seeing your way 
to cross the sea again (in this direction) about the time (next spring, 
D.V.) I shall be coming back. I lately—a few days ago—had a most 
charming [note] from John of Innspriick. Have been waiting to 
answer it only till I could tell him, without longer remorse, that I 
had written to his admirable Mother. 

I send her and his Sister all my love, and am theirs always and 


ever 
Henry James 
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Vill 
John LaFarge, Esq. 
Theologisches Convict 
Innsbruck, Austria Lamb House, 
Rye, 
Sussex. 
My dear John:* June 7th, 1904. 


It is very dreadful that I should so horribly have delayed to ac- 
knowledge your so charming, interesting and welcome letter of 
last month; and it is almost as dreadful that, when now I at last do 
so, I should handle you by this vulgar machinery’—the like of 
which, I am sure, has never caused its convenient little tick to re- 
verberate among your solemn Innsbruck valleys. But the whole 
business, for me, hangs, alas together: my Correspondence long ago 
went to pieces, and I have lost all shame as to my manner of pick- 
ing up the few of these fragments of which it may still be a question 
at all. (It’s a good deal like braving the obloquy of getting down on 
all fours to recover spilled coin or other valuables.) I proceed by 
spasms of dictation—and my present spasm has been brought on by 
the fact that I have been struggling, ever since I heard from you, 
with the pangs and throes that attend the perpetually attempted 
and perpetually missed finish of a long Book. At such periods I 
feel, after each day’s work, depleted and enfeebled; tempted to let 
everything go, however cynically, till I have pulled my buffeted 
boat somehow into port. I have been waiting for that, amid a thou- 
sand other postponements, before writing to you; but I have wait- 
ed in vain; I am still outside the bar; with the shame of my silence, 
however, grown to something more than I can bear. 

Pardon this long explanation—which eats too much into my let- 
ter—and let wings be given the same to make it reach you before 
you may have started for the U.S., if so be it this is still your idea. 
I have heard, these last months, both from your mother and Mar- 
garet, but with the effect of my rather inferring that they won't 
achieve coming out this summer. Neither, that is, made a definite 
allusion to it—so that I have been supposing the plan not to have 
matured. I am expecting, myself, to embark for New York toward 


6 To John LaFarge, Jr. (Father John LaFarge, S. J., the editor of these letters). 
7 The letter is typed. 
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the end of August, and it would much disconcert me to find them 
lately flown. I go for several months, if no hitch arises—which will 
give me, I trust, a liberal opportunity of seeing them. It will be 
my first dip into that air since almost, if not just, before you were 
born; so that I regard it every way as quite a big adventure. Apart 
from the considerable flutter of the prospect of it, I have been lead- 
ing my life here very much as you all left me at it last autumn. I 
spent three or four months of the winter in London, but, at the 
end of some ten weeks, that has begun to seem ancient history— 
with a rapidity indeed that makes the flight of time a daily increas- 
ing scare (as you will learn for yourself fifty years hence.) The end 
of the spring, the freshness of the early summer, have happened 
to be hereabouts richer and lovelier than I have ever known them 
—and I wish you might have seen this mild corner of England in 
the light of them, rather than under the’ somewhat grey blight of 
your autumnal visit here. You didn’t have the best, but you shall 
have better if you will come again. I am ashamed, however, to be 
talking “scenery” to one who lies habitually in the lap of the alps 
and dolomites. How beautiful must be your early summer and how 
I hope that, if you don’t cross the sea—as, on rereading your letter, 
I see you scarce seem positive—you may have your loss made up to 
you by as many peaks, passes and panoramas as you can digest! 
I’m delighted to hear of your having had, at a good moment and 
in a good way, your first impression of Venice. I shall never forget 
my own—though I’m glad to say that my second and third, and 
even my tenth and twelfth, have not seemed to me to be despised— 
which I mention for the encouragement of your future. It is a mis- 
fortune, however, to know the place only in its mutilated state. The 
fall of the Campanile represents, to my imagination, exactly the 
breakoff of the beautiful nose of some fine old Greek bust. The 
face is there, more or less, without it—as you stand off to look; but 
the wound can only be pitiful for those who had known the full 
complement of features. Goodnight, however, my dear John; and 
believe in the great pleasure it has been to me to receive a sign of 
your remembrance. You tell me too little about yourself, your ways 
and works, and give me too little the picture of your life; but that 
subject, I can easily believe, is large, and your letter is handsome 
as it stands. Take with you my love and my benediction to your 
dear people—if you are on your way to them. May I in this latter 
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case perhaps even overtake you. Say to them, at any rate, please, 
that I soon follow you, and that I am very affectionately their as 


well as yours Henry James 


IX 


To Edward James Lamb House 
Rye, Sussex 


My dear Edward:* March 12, 1906 


I have excellent favors to thank you for and mustn’t delay an- 
other hour. Your good letter, following the graceful calendar with 
the dear little infant pictures, reached me the other day during 
a time I was putting in in London, but as these occasional visits to 
town are apt to be charged with many complications, I put it in my 
bosom, to be acknowledged as soon as I should return to these calm- 
er conditions. This I have just done, and I am now delighted to 
greet affectionately both you and Louisa and the apparently 
blooming little flower of your fireside. I talk of fireside” from the 
tradition and habit of this chimney-cleaning «...stence, but my im- 
age of you on your wondrous Pacific perch, is of a situation as fire- 
less, an air as edgeless, as those of the fields of Elysium. 

The time since I quitted you there has galloped for me at an ap- 
palling rate, and I am terrified to think that it’s a year ago, very 
nearly, or will be soon, that with the admirable Oliver [O. H. P. La- 
Farge], you got me into the formidable night-train that was to 
whirl me, helpless and bewildered, across the awful continent.® 
Those grim and complicated conditions come back to me here, in 
fantastic retrospect, as an ordeal I can but marvel to have survived, 
and my gratitude to you for your laborious pre-arrangement for 
me at Seattle, records itself with my memory of my transfer, my 
whole unalternated trans-shipment at St. Paul, where, launched 
afresh into space, without so much as a blind Bradshaw to help me, 
I should have been confronted with more void immediately and 
perished by the wayside, but for your having placed and fortified 
the rounds of the ladder for me. Just so at Chicago. George Higgin- 


8 Son of Robertson James, Henry's brother, and the husband of Louisa Cush- 
ing. 

®A trip to the West Coast, which was partly arranged for by Oliver H. P. 
LaFarge, son of John LaFarge, Senior, and brother of Margaret and John, Junior. 
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son got me on to New York, picking out trains for me, selecting 
lines and generally fathering me—things I could have no pre-knowl- 
edge about, that pre-knowledge which one appears to need at every 
step of an American journey, and which you can get only by hav- 
ing suffered and strayed, and by having alert nephews and cousins 
stationed at proper points over the face of the land. It comes back 
to me from so far that, thanks to the alert nephews’ working of the 
oracle at Seattle, I got in the long night-run from St. Paul to Chi- 
cago in an admirable and luxurious stateroom, the happiest piece 
of journey I made in the U.S., but that I think I must have written 
you after I reached New York, and I scarce know why I now wave 
the wand over the bedimmed episode (unless, indeed, precisely, not 
to lose the whole impression more than I must). I find that putting 
private personal emotions and contacts aside, the whole American 
phantasmagoria tends extraordinarily, considering, above all, how 
much of it, in quantity, there is, to fade and slip from memory, to 
lose intensity and reality and vaporize away. I have been writing 
my musings and moonings and experiences since I came back; I 
couldn’t do it there at all, and find that I must thus hold the whole 
thing as artificially hard and tight as possible in order to get around 
to the different parts of it before they leave me. (The stuff has all to 
be serialized, for base profit, first, and is being so; but I have writ- 
ten one whole book—I fear there must be two—and you shall have 
the volume as soon as it appears.) Of Seattle I remember most ten- 
derly your verandah and its view, and the sense of your wondrous 
moist, ethereal wildness; and then the dear little kindly lodging- 
clubs; and the exquisite impression of the mystic lake in the hills, 
with the woods and the club-houses hanging over it, to which Oli- 
ver LaFarge so benevolently took me one morning. Is the said Olli- 
ver still there, and still the good genius of the University settle- 
ment? If so, give him my love, please, and tell him he is one of my 
most beautiful memories. I send her’® my best love and I take the 
most affectionate liberties with the children. In those three connec- 
tions I think of you as quite fantastically felicitous, and am your 


ever constant old Uncle 
Henry James 


10 Mrs. Edward James. 
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xX 
95 Irving Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


My dear Margaret: nn a eee 


I want you much to know, and I want your Mother above all to 
know, with what intimate participation I think of you, and of her, 
today—the news coming in to me for which I have of late been pre- 
pared and which you all must have been sadly enough expecting." 
It affects me as the end of so much trouble and pain and suffering 
long drawn-out, that I give way with relief to the sense that peace 
or rest and a heavenly immunity from tormenting questions and 
endless labours and sharp personal ills have descended upon him. 
And with this, too, the memory of the old years, when I saw him so 
much oftener and when the interest and fascination of his won- 
drous intelligence and rare and distinguished personality were real- 
ly a feature of my life—all that rises before me in vividness and 
brightness, and I think of him as one of the very small number of 
truly extraordinary men whom I’ve known. He was that rare thing, 
a figure—which innumerable eminent and endowed men (and par- 
ticularly in this country) haven’t been. And he was the intellectual 
or temperamental artist as no one else has ever been here. Great, 
on that score, in this vastly vulgar air, should be his glory, should 
remain his example. 

But I didn’t mean, my dear Margaret, to write you all this.—I on- 
ly wanted to show you both how little I am really absent from what 
momentously concerns and happens to you. I could show you bet- 
ter hadn’t I lately been myself sadly stricken and for many months 
very dismally ill. I am better of that, but I still have relapses and 
have only just come to the end of a fortnight spent largely in bed. 
Hence these feeble lines. Don’t dream of “acknowledging.” I know 
myself, of course, what submission through the postoffice can be, 
and still is a good deal, for us here. You will be submerged. . . . 
Your all-faithful, old friend 

Henry James 





To: Miss LaFarge 
Newport, R. I. 


11 The death of Henry James's brother, William James (1842-1910). 
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XI 
95 Irving St., Cambridge 
December 30, 1910 


My dear Mardj'? (as Thomas always spells you, and I, scarcely less 
fraternally, must): 

This is just a word to bid you welcome, all affectionately, to Bos- 
ton—since as to your arrival there today doubting Thomas (long 
doubting) appeared to me a short time since quite to have ceased 
to doubt. I shall see you on the earliest occasion, but I want before 
that time to thank you with pen, ink and paper for your good and 
gracious letter of too many days ago in acknowledgment of mine to 
Margaret. I didn’t think it fair to “turn round and answer” you 
then at once—but to treat your letter as closing the genial—or gen- 
tle—incident for the time. I have had too many letters since Wil- 
liam’s death the replies to which (on my part) have brought imme- 
diate rejoinder—and I was determined I wouldn’t give you cause 
for feeling me tactless in that particular way. Here therefore I want 
above all to tell you how glad I am that you’ve broken for a while 
the insidious or just slightly baleful spell of the everlasting New- 
port and cast yourself into the whirlpool of Marlborough Street,* 
where I shall presently join you, and to the genial currents of which 
I hope you will quite recklessly give yourself up. 

I shall infinitely rejoice to see you again, and am your all-affec- 


tionate old friend. Henry James 


XII 
Mrs. LaFarge 
Sunnyside Place 
Newport, R. I. Lamb House 
United States Rye, Sussex 
My dear Mardj: rnaeapriniaraap- 


Your letter has given me the greatest pleasure, and all the more 
that in sending you my Notes" I had an absolute dread of seeming 


12 Mrs. John LaFarge. Her brother, T. S. Perry, always addressed her as 
“Dear Mardj,” in his letters. 


18 The Boston address of T. S. Perry and his wife, Lilla Cabot Perry, was 312 
Marlborough Street. 


14 Notes of a Son and Brother (1914). 
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to lay on you any burden of acknowledgement. I only like to think 
of you as one of the very readers at this hour who would really be 
reached by my reminiscences or references, and know at all inti- 
mately, in presence of them, of what and of whom I was talking. 
That I have made the unspeakable Past live again a little for you 
is delightful to me, and I am touched by the terms in which you tell 
me so—indeed by the very fact of hearing from you at all. There 
are passages and pages in the book which Tom and you are the sole 
persons living who will have understood, and to be linked with you 
still in that way, after all the years—well, is something that I feel as 
a blessing— 

I write you under the black cloud of portentous events on this 
side of the world, horrible, unspeakable, iniquitous things—I mean 
horrors of war criminally, infamously precipitated. What point 
of danger the situation may have reached this soft mid-summer 
Sunday night we shan’t know till the morning; but ie air is full 
of the wars, and rumors, and I brace myself with the fear of the 
newspaper. These are monstrous miseries for us of our generation 
and age, to live on into; but we wouldn’t not have lived—and yet 
this is what we get by it. I try to think it will be interesting—but 
have only got so far as to feel it’s sickening. However, I wanted to 
write you only tender and happy things—and send my faithful old 
love to Margaret. And I am yours and hers all constantly and un- 


mn 
forgettingly. Henry James 


15 This is the last letter the LaFarges received from Henry James. 














THOREAU AND THE 
“HERALD OF FREEDOM” 


WENDELL P. GLICK 


HE little article, “Herald of Freedom,” which Thoreau 
wrote in 1844 as a review of Nathaniel P. Rogers’ anti- 
slavery periodical of that name, has been dismissed by most 
Thoreau scholars as having little intrinsic worth or extrinsic 
significance. With such other brief and early works as “The 
Service,” “Aulus Persius Flaccus,” “The Landlord,” and 
‘Wendell Phillips before the Concord Lyceum,” it has been 
relegated to the same limbo to which Margaret Fuller assigned 
Thoreau’s early offerings to the Dial, while “Civil Disobedi- 
ence,” “Slavery in Massachusetts,” and the John Brown Pa- 
pers have been accepted as the definitive delineations of Tho- 
reau’s political philosophy. Such neglect of these early papers 
is singular and unfortunate.’ For they were the first fruits of 
Thoreau’s maturity, the first important reflections of his post- 
college period, and the first strong hints of the course which 
his subsequent thinking was to take. They very often contain 
succinct statements of the premises upon which Thoreau was 
later to base his better-known political polemics, which, evoked 
as they were by national crises and written in the heat of in- 
dignation, may be less significant than the more deliberate 
early works upon which Thoreau must have lavished consider- 
able thought. For the scholar these early works bridge a hiatus 
in the record of Thoreau’s intellectual development for the 
period 1840 to 1844—a gap which occurs as the result of his 
destruction of his journal for these years. The few short poems 
and the fragmentary notes and letters which are extant do not 
fully illuminate the progression in his thinking during this 
important period when he was consciously searching for a ten- 
1 Canby’s evaluation of Thoreau’s short, early works is typical of that of most 
scholars. He concurs with Margaret Fuller that Thoreau was at this time “an 
uninformed writer, given to incoherences, exaggerations, and diffusions. . . .” 


(H. 8. Canby, Thoreau [Boston, 1939], 139) and makes no mention whatever of 
the “Herald of Freedom.” 
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able position with respect to the turbulent social impulses of 
the day.* Moreover, these early compositions are the sole works 
in which Thoreau pursued positive theses exclusively; their 
intent was to establish a position to which he could adhere 
rather than to attack a position with which he took issue. After 
1845 Thoreau seldom wrote except to criticize, and never 
wrote a completely affirmative work on a matter of political 
or social moment.* 

For only three men, of the number whom Thoreau criti- 
cized in his works prepared for publication, is the quality of 
praise not strained: Nathaniel P. Rogers, the abolitionist edi- 
tor; Wendell Phillips, the abolitionist orator who addressed 
the Concord Lyceum on three occasions in 1845 and 1846; and 


2 Thoreau destroyed most of his earliest poetry at the instance of Emerson, 
later repenting his rashness when his reverence for Emerson's critical acumen 
declined. In February, 1843, he told Emerson that he was writing almost no po- 
etry at all (Canby, Thoreau, 143). The few fragmentary notes which are pre- 
served for this period are in the Huntington Library, but they are brief and 
desultory. 

8 Emerson observed that Thoreau was “rarely tender,” that “he did not feel 
himself except in opposition,” and that he “wanted a fallacy to expose, a: blun- 
der to pillory” (The Works of Henry David Thoreau, Riverside Edition [Bos- 
ton and New York, 1898], x, 5). Emerson at times was unmistakably annoyed at 
Thoreau’s almost inevitable negative attitude, which had appealed to him upon 
first acquaintance but which later seemed to be little more than cynical caviling. 
Lowell later made capital of this attitude of dissent to discount Thoreau’s signifi- 
cance as a critic of New England life; and to the end of the nineteenth century, 
most men of letters looked upon Thoreau as a dyspeptic who had soured upon 
life, and who interpreted his own aberrations to be those of society about him. 
And there is considerable justice in such charges, even with reference to the 
early Thoreau. Thoreau saw no efficacy, for example, in J. A. Etzler’s Fourier- 
istic suggestions for lightening the human lot and wrote disparagingly of. the 
aims which to Etzler were unquestionably worthy of achievement (“Paradise to 
be Regained,” Wor ‘ts, x, 38 ff.). He tempered what would often seem to be an 
unqualified admiration for Greek and Roman classics by taking Persius sharply 
to task for the virulence of his satires (“Aulus Persius Flaccus,” Dial, 1, 117-121). 
He credited Carlyle with richness of humor, a variegated style, and high serious- 
ness, only to turn upon him with charges of superficiality, mannerism, and lack 
of deep perception (“Thomas Carlyle and his Works,” Works, x, 81 ff.). Casti- 
gation of newspapers, newspaper editors, educational institutions, the church 
and the clergy, government and representatives of government is, of course, 
quite general throughout his works. Even in the John Brown papers, written 
ostensibly to eulogize and vindicate one of the few men in whom Thoreau found 
no guile, there is less emphasis placed upon the nobility of Brown’s character 
than upon the degeneracy of a society which fails to recognize its “great” men. 
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John Brown, whom Thoreau asserted to be a “‘transcendental- 
ist above all, a man of ideas and principles.” * All three of these 
reformers, it will be noted, had assumed unequivocable posi- 
tions with regard to a society with which they did not agree. 
But none was more adamant than Rogers, and Thoreau’s ad- 
miration for his granite-like firmness and his uncompromising 
moral indignation points strongly to the conclusion that Rog- 
ers’ position toward society in 1844 was Thoreau’s own. For 
Thoreau apparently felt that the Herald of Freedom exempli- 
fied the proper attitude of the transcendentalist toward the 
corrupt institutions about him, and the proper method by 
which he could discharge his social obligation to reform them. 
Hence his philosophy of reform can be well defined by an 
analysis of the major aspects of Rogers’ thinking, all of which 
Thoreau openly espoused and went out of his way to praise.* 

According to his testimony in the spring of 1844, Thoreau 
had read the Herald of Freedom “occasionally” for several 
years,® his acquaintance with the periodical probably having 
originated about January, 1842. Although the Herald of Free- 
dom was the official organ of the New Hampshire Anti-Slavery 
Society, and was published in Concord, New Hampshire, it 
seems to have aroused considerable interest in Thoreau’s town 
as well." When Thoreau printed his review of the Herald of 


4“A Plea for Captain John Brown,” Works, x, 202. 

5 See Robert Adams, “Nathaniel Peabody Rogers: 1794-1846” in THe New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Xx (September, 1947), 365-376, for a sympathetic analysis 
of Rogers as man and thinker. Adams apparently was unaware that Thoreau 
had anticipated his recognition of the dynamic in Rogers’ anti-slavery propa- 
gandizing. 

6 “Herald of Freedom,” Works, x, 70. 

7 An anonymous reader from Concord, Massachusetts, writing over the ini- 
tials “C. L.” contributed more than a dozen long argumentative essays from 
1842 to 1844 on the subject of “Voluntary Political Government,” protesting in 
each that compulsion in enforcement of law was an infringement of man’s nat- 
ural rights, that such compulsion is based upon the false premise that the evil 
in man predominates over the good, and that the use of force by governments 
accomplishes the protection of humanity only “at the price of humanity.” 
Charles Lane may have been the author of these argumentative essays and Tho- 
reau must have read them sympathetically. Acknowledgements of the receipt of 
the price of subscription from residents of Concord, Massachusetts, are not un- 
common in the Herald, there being no less than six in the period from 1842 to 
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Freedom he had never met the editor, and apparently had no 
knowledge of him save that derived from his publication.* But 
his praise was no less effusive for this lack of personal acquaint- 
ance. The New Hampshire editor was commended as a man of 
high principle,.as one who had a “clean attachment to the 
right,” and “a pure, youthful, and hardy indignation at all 
wrong.” His editorial policy was unequivocably endorsed. He 
had made the press a “living and breathing organ” by giving 
“the latest intelligence rather than the latest news.” His paper 
kept aggressive pace with the “one forward wave of restless 
public thought and sentiment. . . . He has asserted the largest 
liberty in all things, faithfully and ingeniously.” His method 
of achieving reform was sane and philosophical, never de- 
scending to rant. He considered slavery “‘an evil to be abol- 
ished by other means than scorn and bitterness of complaint 
... he is a cheerful fighter.” He had perspective. “Unlike most 
reformers, his feet were still where they should be, on the turf. 
.. . He looked out from a serener natural life into the turbid 
arena of politics.” He saw the situation clearly and saw it 
whole. His expressions were “timely, pure, unpremeditated”’: 
all in all, his contributions to the improvement of mankind 
were the “most generous gifts a man can make.”’* These are 


1844. Emerson himself subscribed in 1844, probably as a result of Thoreau’s ani- 
mated review in the Dial. Contributions were sent to Rogers by “friends” from 
Concord, Massachusetts, at least once, to the amount of ten dollars, and an ac- 
count of the anti-slavery celebration in Concord (Mass.) on August 1, 1844, at 
which Emerson made his first strong public stand against slavery, was submitted 
by “A. M. W.” under date of August 4, and published in the issue of August 16. 
Thoreau'’s access to the journal was probably most frequent in his own home, for 
the Concord Female Anti-Slavery Society to which the Thoreau household con- 
tributed five militant members subscribed to the paper from September 22, 
1843, to July 26, 1845, and issues from this subscription must surely have fallen 
into the hands of the Thoreaus or the Wards. Helen Thoreau, Henry’s sister, 
was for a period secretary of the society. 

* Sanborn remarks (F. B. Sanborn, Henry David Thoreau [Boston and New 
York, 1917], 228) that John and Henry Thoreau called on “their friend N. P. 
Rogers, an anti-slavery lecturer and editor” at Plymouth, New Hampshire, in 
1839, during their trek on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. Sanborn must have 
been mistaken, however, for in 1844 when Thoreau reviewed the Herald, Rogers 
professed never to have heard of him. 

® The complete text of the “Herald of Freedom” may be found in the Works, 
X, 70-75. 
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striking words indeed from a man who usually castigated re- 
formers as myopic, shortsighted, and misguided. 

But Thoreau was not content to praise only the man and his 
ideas; he accorded him as well an excellence of literary style 
unblemished by a single defect—praise which he did not ac- 
cord even to Carlyle—although he admitted that such “free, 
brave” writing as that of Rogers reminded him of the English- 
man. There was “more poetry in his prose than in the verses of 
many an accepted rhymer.” Here was a “genuine Yankee style” 
which “has a life above grammar.” As his only reservation, 
Thoreau observed that such a style was possibly too much like 
a mountain stream—so racy and sparkling as to be too pre- 
cipitous. 

The recipient of this enthusiastic appreciation was a one- 
time New Hampshire lawyer who had assumed charge of the 
Herald of Freedom from Joseph Horace Kimball at the very 
juncture when William Lloyd Garrison was on the point of 
precipitating a crisis in the abolitionist ranks on the issues of 
women’s rights and political action. The crisis ended with the 
defeat and withdrawal of the conservative abolitionists in the 
following year and Garrison’s assumption of control over all 
matters of policy of the parent American Anti-Slavery Society. 
Rogers was in 1839 a personal friend of Garrison and in com- 
plete accord with his convictions that the abolitionists should 
devote their efforts to other reforms in addition to slavery and 
that the method of the abolitionists should be one of “moral 
suasion” rather than of political action. But Rogers later be- 
came convinced that all reform should be accomplished by in- 
dividual rather than by corporate action; and as a result, in 
1844, he began to agitate for the dissolution of all anti-slavery 
societies, charging them with infringing upon the individual 
prerogatives of their members. Such a course incurred the ill 
will of Garrison who removed Rogers from his editorship of 
the Herald of Freedom in December of 1844, replacing him 
with Stephen Foster, an abolitionist whose loyalty to the or- 
ganization was unquestioned. 
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The rift between Rogers and Garrison throws light upon 
the basis for the antipathy which existed between Garrison 
and Thoreau, for Rogers split with Garrison over the same 
issues which prevented Thoreau from ever joining with Gar- 
rison in his anti-slavery agitation. Rogers’ contention that or- 
ganization restricted the exercise of individual freedom was 
Thoreau’s contention also; for precisely this reason Thoreau 
refused to align himself with any of the various.pantisocracies 
such as Brook Farm and Fruitlands, explaining that he was 
“too transcendental.” Rogers simply became “too transcenden- 
tal” to remain in an abolitionist organization, while Garrison, 
with considerable inconsistency, and for motives which are 
now impugned by some historians to have been, in part at least, 
ulterior, condemned nearly all organizations except the anti- 
slavery society from which he derived his influence. Garrison 
was accused by fellow-abolitionists of being dictatorial, and 
of being inconsistent in his emphasis upon organization; hence 
when Rogers was forced out of the organization for his open 
advocacy of dissolution, a large number of influential New 
Hampshire abolitionists withdrew with him. After Rogers’ dis- 
placement as editor, the Herald of Freedom degenerated into 
a ranting, Liberator-like journal, losing its sanity of approach 
as had the Anti-Slavery Standard, over which Garrison had as- 
sumed control in 1842. By the end of 1845, the Herald of Free- 
dom had failed completely. 

But in the spring of 1844 Rogers was still in charge of the 
journal, and he did not hesitate to answer Thoreau’s warmly 
favorable review in kind. In the Herald of Freedom for May 
10, 1844, Rogers commented with pride, and at some length, 
upon Thoreau’s unsolicited praise of him. Had he realized 
how rarely Thoreau took up his pen to praise and how often 
to censure, he would have been flattered indeed. He remarked 
to his readers: 


I received some weeks ago—superscribed, ‘6 pages of “The Dial,” ’ 
and addressed to me, the following beautifully written mention of 
our poor Herald of Freedom. It surprised me quite agreeably, to 
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see the little outcast sheet getting at all the eye of so respectable a 
periodical. I read it with so small solicitude—and when I found it 
unqualifiedly favorable, and withal so elegantly and ably written, 
I almost indulged myself in the fancy that after all, there might 
be some justice in the panegyric. So honestly and so sincerely—evi- 
dently all meant—not done up to show the reviewer’s own bright- 
ness—or to get credit, as the ready discerner and eulogist of popu- 
lar merit, as is the case, often, with reviewer notices. And so brief 
and easy, and, or I am blinded, so eloquent. I had been praised 
before—generously and beautifully, but it was by my own outcast 
fellow-laborers in the forlorn service of Anti-Slavery.—We had 
cheered one another on, amid the darkness and chill of public 
contempt, with what outcry we might. But this was not an abo- 
litionist, noticing the Herald of Freedom, nor a personal friend— 
but a stranger, whose initials gave me no clue to his name,—and I 
have just been informed, one of those they call ‘foreigner’—who 
has been pleased, as a literary reviewer—(a philanthropist too he 
must be)—to take notice, and such notice, of the most odious and 
despised publication of the time—so far as it may have become no- 
torious, even. And I don’t know to what extent it has. The writer, 
‘H.D.T.,’ I understand, is mentioned in a paper that comes to our 
printing office, among the writers of this number of the Dial, as 
Henry D. Thoreau, probably a German. He cannot have written 
much in this country, or his name would have reached me, from 
no farther off than Concord, Mass., though for the last half dozen 
years, I have been almost a stranger to any but the Anti-slavery 
literature. And if he were a practical writer, he could hardly have 
written so beautifully and freshly. And if he had any reputation, 
he wouldn't be likely to hazard it, by a notice of our poor, ‘infidel,’ 
‘nigger’ sheet. But I must say no more of this sort. 

As to publishing the notice in the Herald, I do it, partly for the 
grace and beauty of the composition;—partly to gratify the few 
dear friends of the Herald, here and in Europe;—partly to show 
my own grateful sense of the elegant kindness of the writer;—and 
partly to confound the stupider among the enemies of the paper 
and its cause, who will be scared to find they have been so mistaken 
about us.—Mainly, as a testimonial valuable to the Herald and the 
position it occupies as an Anti-slavery journal. Maybe, it’s in mis- 
taken taste. I have been, moreover, requested to publish it. But if 
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it is a blunder—it is of no great importance to anybody but me— 
and therefore not worth many words. I am sick—and worn down in 
my inordinate efforts to help stir the land in the cause of Freedom. 
This little notice—brief, but very honorable,—came as a balm to 
my outlawed spirit. I give it place here. It will live elsewhere, if it 
perishes here. I hope the writer will let Anti-slavery have the bene- 
fit of his beautiful pen. ED 'R 


Despite their introduction through the columns of their re- 
spective periodicals Rogers and Thoreau probably never met. 
Rogers, who was confined by illness during most of 1844 (an 
illness to which he alludes in the statement quoted above) died 
in 1845, and Thoreau never spoke of him in his later jour- 
nals."® But Rogers did learn, prior to his death, the facts con- 
cerning Thoreau’s nationality and his interest in abolitionism 
in Concord; and he received at least one direct communication 
from Thoreau, who sent him in the fall of 1844 a copy of Em- 
erson’s First of August address on emancipation in the West 
Indies. He acknowledged receipt of the address in the Herald 
of Freedom for September 27, 1844: “I have received a copy of 
it from the hand of Henry D. Thoreau—for which I thank him. 
It adds not a little to its value coming from his hand.” To an 
unidentified woman, who reported in some detail the First of 
August celebration and the part which Thoreau played in 
making it a success, Rogers owed most of his information about 
Thoreau. Under the initials “A.M.W.” she wrote: 


Friend Rogers: The cheerful and social spirit with which you have 
entered our house every week during the last year, has led me to 
seek a half hour’s chat with you, because I know that you will sym- 
pathize with me in what I am going to tell you. I wish to talk with 
you about our celebration of the 1st. of August in Concord;—not 
to give a regular description of it, which will be written much bet- 

i0 The journals for 1843 and 1844 which Thoreau destroyed would probably 
have contained any remarks by Thoreau about Rogers. Had Thoreau’s review 
appeared sooner—before Rogers’ illness—the two men would probably have be- 
come acquainted, for Rogers had visited Concord, Massachusetts, almost weekly 


during 1843 and would certainly have made an effort to meet the man who had 
tendered such unstinted praise. 
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ter by somebody else, but to throw off such random thoughts.as 
have occurred to me. You remember that the forenoon of the 1st. 
of August was rainy. In consequence we were obliged to arrange 
our tables in the hall of the court-house, and not in the avenue 
kindly offered by Mr. Hawthorne, (the author of “Twice told 
Tales!’). We had gone through the usual experiences of applying 
for the churches and being refused them, we then asked for ‘Sleepy 
Hollow,’ a beautiful spot surrounded by woods, where several Sun- 
day celebrations had been held, but the owner declined the honor 
of our company; we took the court-house, having understood that 
we should not probably be molested for so doing. Notwithstanding 
the unpropitious aspect of the morning, thirteen towns were repre- 
sented among the audience that assembled to hear the address 
from Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

In passing I must recount to you an amusing circumstance. There 
was an unusual difficulty about ringing the bell of the Unitarian 
Meeting-house, and those who never hesitated before, now shrunk 
back, and did not dare to attempt it. Five or six individuals who 
were asked declined for one or another reason. Your friend, David 
Henry Thoreau, (no foreigner, but one whom Concord should be 
proud to number among her sons,) seeing the timidity of one un- 
fortunate youth, who dared not touch the bell rope, took hold of it 
with a strong arm; and the bell, (though set in its own way), pealed 
forth its summons right merrily.—This reluctance among those 
timid gentlemen to ring the bell seems to me very amusing. One of 
them went to ask leave to ring it of one of the committee who take 
charge of the meeting-house, but not finding him at home, de- 
clined taking action on the subject. . . ."4 


The connection between Thoreau and N. P. Rogers seems 
to end here, but it has been definite enough to establish with 


11 Thoreau’s action in ringing the bell impressed Emerson as well, for in 
April, 1863, almost a year after Thoreau’s death, he re>. arks in his Journal that 
he probably should have used the incident in his fune. : sketch of Thoreau: “I 
have never recorded a fact, which perhaps ought to have gone into my sketch 
of Thoreau, that, on ist. August, 1844, when I read my Discourse on Emanci- 
pation, in the Town Hall, in Concord, and the selectmen would not direct the 
sexton to ring the meeting-house bell, Henry went himself, and rang the bell 
at the appointed hour.” (Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson [Boston and New 
York, 1909], 1x, 507.) “A.M.W.” must have had a rather intimate knowledge of 
the Thoreau family, for she refers to Thoreau as “David Henry Thoreau” al- 
though he had reversed the order of his name some years previously. 
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certainty the position which Thoreau now intended to take 
with regard to society and social reform. The crucial point in 
Thoreau’s development at which the little review appeared, 
the completely laudatory character of it, and the fact that it 
was volunteered render it a significant statement of Thoreau’s 
social philosophy in 1844. The conclusions which may be 
drawn from the review are these: 

Thoreau’s position on reform and reformers is not ambigu- 
ous, as his contradictory statements on different abolitionist 
leaders would seem to indicate.** He had established to his 
complete satisfaction the position on anti-slavery and on re- 
form in general which he felt he could take. He was willing to 
lend his weight to any movement which would have for its ob- 
jective the complete moral reform of man and which would 
prosecute that reform by appealing to the innate propensities 
for the right which Thoreau believed existed in every individ- 
ual. He was unwilling, on the other hand, to align himself with 
“most reformers,” who either resort to force to accomplish 
their ends, or who, by relinquishing their positions above the 
battle, descend into the “turbid arena of politics,” and by so 
doing sacrifice their perspective. Slavery, Thoreau asserted, is 
“‘an evil to be abolished by other means than sorrow and bitter- 
ness of complaint,” a fight to be fought “‘with what cheer may 
be,” by “mellow” notes from the trumpet of those whose “feet 
are still where they should be, on the turf.” Thoreau’s insist- 
ence here upon a calm approach to the slavery issue, without 
malice, without rant, accounts for his willingness to praise the 
abolitionist Rogers and his reluctance to associate himself 
firmly with the abolitionist Garrison, who, theoretically at 
least, formulated the philosophy of reform upon which radical 
abolitionism was based. It is important to re-emphasize that 

12 The difference of opinion among scholars which has resulted from Tho- 
reau’s advocacy of emancipation of slaves on the one hand, and his castigation 
of the abolitionist organization on the other, is illustrated by the attack of Nick 
A. Ford on Henry S. Canby (“Henry David Thoreau, Abolitionist,” THe New 


ENGLAND QUARTERLY, xiv [September], 359-371) for his reluctance to apply the 
abolitionist label to Thoreau. 
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Rogers broke with Garrison in 1844 on the very issue which 
prevented Thoreau from making common cause with Garri- 
son, even though his less critical sisters and aunts were rabid 
Garrisonians. 

Second, the “‘Herald of Freedom” serves to clarify the con- 
tention which Thoreau often made that the poet or writer 
cannot be artist for art’s sake, but must lend his efforts to the 
amelioration of evil and the continual enunciation of right 
principles. Thoreau never published a work with the intent 
to entertain. Walden, for example, had the serious purpose of 
developing Thoreau’s ideas upon the manner in which the in- 
dividual can live a full and free life in an acquisitive society. 
Thoreau had included Horace in his early reading and may 
well have formed from him the thesis that the artist has a so- 
cial responsibility to use his art for high moral ends. But what- 
ever the source of the idea, poetry to Thoreau was nothing if 
not utilitarian; and the most noble function of language, he 
implied in his praise of Rogers, is to arouse to great and noble 
action. 

Third, the “Herald of Freedom” indicates Thoreau’s early 
fearlessness in asserting allegiance to what he calls his “prin- 
ciples.” He was willing to take up the cudgel to defend a man 
who was much maligned by most New Englanders, and openly 
to commend him in the face of adverse public opinion. He was 
impressed by Rogers’ “absolute attachment to the right,” his 
unequivocable application of moral absolutes to practical 
problems; and he was later to condemn all who vacillate and 
compromise as guilty of “expediency.” 

Finally, the “Herald of Freedom” indicates that by 1844 
Thoreau had evolved consciously and critically his philosophy 
of literary style. He devoted half his review to praise of Rogers’ 
“Yankee style,” quoting a dozen passages to illustrate its sim- 
plicity, clarity, and concreteness. It was “mellow,” like notes 
from a trumpet. It flowed like Rogers’ own mountain-torrents, 
‘now clear and sparkling, now foaming and gritty, and always 
spiced with the essences of the fir and the Norway pine; but 
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never dark nor muddy, nor threatening with smothered mur- 
murs, like the rivers of the plain.” Rogers’ animated editorials 
reminded him of “what the hydropathists say about the elec- 
tricity in fresh spring water.’’ The upshot is that he attributed 
to Rogers’ prose the same clarity and purity which became dis- 
tinctive of his own. Though singular, it is therefore no acci- 
dent, that although Thoreau never commended Emerson as 
an artist, he went out of his way to eulogize in the belletristic 
Dial this obscure abolitionist editor. Rogers was Thoreau’s 
early “man of principle,” and one would search in vain 
throughout Thoreau’s works for a statement of his early social 
philosophy as concrete and as positive as it is revealed in his re- 
view of Rogers’ work. Thoreau’s final apostrophe emphasizes 
how completely coincident his ideas were with those of the 
abolitionist editor. “Such timely, pure, and unpremeditated 
expressions of public sentiment,” he declared, “such publicity 
of genuine indignation and humanity, as abound everywhere 
in this journal, are the most generous gifts which a man can 
make.” 








HARVARD AND THE OHIO MOUNDS 


EDWARD HOAGLAND BROWN 


N December 19, 1887, at a properly late hour of the morn- 

ing for the exercise of such duties, the trustees of the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University met in the old rooms of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society on Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. The Honorable Robert C. Winthrop was in the chair; 
Messrs. Wheatland, Lowell, and Putnam were present. They 
drew up and unanimously approved the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the Trustees of the Peabody Museum tender their 
thanks to the several ladies whose energetic action secured the 
means for the preservation of one of the most interesting of the 
archeologic monuments in our country; also to the subscribers to 
the fund of nearly six thousand dollars for the purchase of the Ser- 
pent Mound and land adjoining, and for the exploration of the 
adjacent mounds and ground, now enclosed as a park, of over sixty 
acres, which has thus become the property of the Peabody Mu- 
seum." 


This moment was the climax of more than twenty years of 
Harvard contact with the ancient Indian mounds in Ohio, a 
close relationship that was to last for some twenty years more. 
Its story is a curious bypath of nineteenth-century American 
history. 

The University had begun to concern itself with the mounds 
with the establishment of the Peabody Museum in 1866. One 
of the purposes of this foundation was to explore the Ohio 
mounds then threatened with destruction. The decision to 
found that new unit of Harvard was not a sudden testamentary 
impulse of a rich benefactor. It resulted from the conjunction 
of various interests, influences, and schemes—all surprisingly 
unconnected with Harvard. 


1 Twenty-first Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology (Cambridge, 1887), 1v, No. 1, 9. 
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The most important single factor was the extraordinary 
growth of interest in American prehistoric antiquities dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. The excitement 
gradually became so widespread that the step would undoubt- 
edly have been taken elsewhere, even if Harvard had not pro- 
ceeded to initiate the study. 

The earliest surviving mention of the mounds was made by 
a Moravian missionary in 1772, prospecting a site for the later 
German settlement of Schoenbrunn, Ohio.* Whiie French 
Jesuits had circulated widely throughout the area in the cen- 
tury or so before and left accounts like those they sent back 
from the imperial capital of China and other parts of the 
world, they made no mention of the humble mounds.* There 
were other sporadic references after 1772. Curiously enough 
for later developments, one General Parsons in 1786 wrote to 
President Willard of Harvard, mentioning a plan of the earth- 
works of Marietta that had been presented to the President of 
Yale.* 

Dr. Manasseh Cutler, who played such a part in this first 
settlement of the Ohio Company at Marietta, was the first per- 
son to approach the subject analytically. He was probably the 
first to use a count of tree rings to date archaeological sites.® 
When he arrived at the settlement, he discovered a dense forest 
covering the mounds. In the presence of Governor St. Clair, 
he counted 463 rings on one tree and round about he noted 
decayed stumps in which new trees were vegetating. He esti- 
mated that the mounds must have been made roughly a thou- 
sand years earlier, thus divorcing once and for all the Mound- 

2 E. de Schweinitz, The Life and Times of David Zeisberger (Philadelphia, 
1870), $71. 

3 Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses écrites des missions étrangéres par quelques 
missionaires de la Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 1780-1783). 

* Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge (Washington, D. C., 1856), vit, 
23-24. 


5 W. and J. Cutler, Life Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cut- 
ler (Cincinnati, 1888). 
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builders from the contemporary Indian inhabitants of the re- 
gion.* These first settlers acted more kindly toward the mounds 
than their immediate successors, for they included them in 
their town plan. Appropriately enough one still remains in the 
Marietta cemetery. 

The first organized effort to push research into the origin 
and culture of the Moundbuilders was made in 1812, the year 
of the foundation of the American Antiquarian Society: in 
Worcester. The President of the Society, Isaiah Thomas, re- 
quested Caleb Atwater to prepare the first systematic account 
of the mounds, and his report was published as Volume 1 of the 
Transactions in 1820. His work aroused great interest, for De- 
Witt Clinton, John Marshall, and Thomas Jefferson encour- 
aged him in his efforts. Jefferson had already amused himself 
by exploring the contents of a small mound on one of his prop- 
erties in Virginia. Finally, when President Monroe made At- 
water postmaster of Circleville, Ohio, he asked for a descrip- 
tion of the Indian earthworks to be found there.’ . 

All sorts of persons now became interested in the mounds. 
Chateaubriand, after having mentioned the Ohio monuments 
in his Génie du Christianisme in 1802,' later brought his ma- 
terial up to date by appending a translation of Atwater to his 
Voyage en Amérique in 1828.° Even more surprising, how- 
ever, was the interest of the Ohioan who became President of 
the United States in 1841, William Henry Harrison. The 
mounds were his life-long study, for at the age of twenty, with 
“Mad” Anthony Wayne, he had examined the earthworks of 
Cincinnati. In 1838 he was finally able to bring his vast knowl- 
edge of practical woodcraft and the clearing of new areas to 
bear on this subject, publishing the results of his investigation 
in his “Discourse on the Aborigines of the Valley of the 

6F. W. Putnam, “Prehistoric Remains in the Ohio Valley,” The Century 
Magazine (March, 1890), XXxXIX, 700-701. 

7 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, O.S. tv (Worcester, 1867), 
23-24. 

: a Well 1, Book 4, Ch. 2, p. gi and Note 9, p. 419, Paris, 1848. 
® Voyage en Amérique, en France et en Italie (Paris, 1828). 
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Ohio.” He wrote that when a forest is cut down, as the In- 
dians must have done to build their mounds and as he had 
done on his own properties, it takes a long time for it to re- 
cover its original state. Furthermore, the species cut down 
does not return, but two or three others come and get posses- 
sion of the whole ground; and if one species has held on for a 
long time, it also is succeeded by another, for the earth no long- 
er has a preference for the original one. On the basis of this 
so-called ecological theory of forest succession, he presumed 
that the growth he saw was not the first one to follow the In- 
dian occupation but was antedated by others so that the 
mounds must have been as old as the Christian era. He be- 
lieved that the Moundbuilders had abandoned their village 
sites after a great flood, following heavy rains, when the Ohio 
rose over its banks, as in 1793 and 1832. The forest that then 
grew up became a hunting preserve and so a source of “inci- 
dents” and an arena of battle through which annihilation 
eventually came about.” 

Though this archaeology of Harrison may seem to be the 
work of an amateur, it was significant in attracting the atten- 
tion of the great geologist Sir Charles Lyell when he came to 
the United States in 1841. It was Lyell’s concern about Amer- 
ican archaeology, inspired somewhat by Harrison, that indi- 
rectly led to the establishment of the Peabody Museum at Har- 
vard. Lyell made two trips to the United States: the first in 
1841-1842 when he delivered the Lowell lectures in Boston; 
the second in 1845-1846. His accounts’ of these visits are 
among the most delightful nineteenth-century travel books by 
Europeans in this country, for he had all the frankness, with 
none of the bile, of Mrs. Trollope, and considerably more hu- 
man sympathy. On both occasions Lyell went to the Ohio 
mounds below Wheeling. A geologist, he was, of course, more 

10 Transactions of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1, Pt. 2, 
217-267. 

11 Charles Lyell, Travels in North America in 1841-2 (New York, 1845), u, 28. 


12 Lyell, Travels in North America in 1841-2 and A Second Visit to the 
United States (London, 1849). 
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interested in fossils than in Indians, and the object of his mis- 
sion was to investigate the report of some recently discovered 
fossilized corn. Being a man of wide culture, however, Lyell 
became excited by the more general problem of the connec- 
tion between the Indians who had left this corn and the other 
Indian inhabitants of North and South America. His deduc- 
tions suggested a type of synthetic history almost as impossible 
today as at that time, but nonetheless, as an intelligent amateur 
in this field, Lyell put together the conclusions of Harrison, 
Hildreth, Morton, and even Prescott. He was taken by the uni- 
ty he found between these peoples, but that was as far as he 
would go. He rejected an Asiatic origin for the whole body of 
American Indian peoples, an idea still widely held." 

The one other scholarly effort before the entrance of the 
Peabody Museum into the field was the most important of all. 
In many ways, Ephraim George Squier did for North Amer- 
ican archaeology what John Lloyd Stephens did for Central 
American. Squier spent his early manhood in Albany cam- 
paigning for prison reform, and then in Hartford supporting 
the Whig program in a newspaper he founded there in 1844. 
When that paper failed, Squier moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, 
to become the editor of the Scioto Gazette. Here he became in- 
terested in the mounds. His editorial duties were not heavy, 
and, when he was elected clerk of the Ohio House of Represent- 
atives in 1846, he had even more time to make extensive ex- 
plorations in company with Dr. E. H. Davis, a practicing phy- 
sician of Chillicothe. Their invaluable ‘““The Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley” was published in 1848 as the 
first volume of the Contributions to Knowledge of the new 
Smithsonian Institution. After having covered the Ohio area, 
Squier turned to what was really part of the same Indian cul- 
tural region, Western New York, and again under Smithsonian 
auspices published his Aboriginal Monuments of New York 
in 1850. 


13 Lyell, Travels in North America in 1841-2, and A Second Visit to the 
United States. 
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As the defeat of the Whigs in 1844 had sent Squier acciden- 
tally to Ohio archaeology, so their victory in 1848 took him 
away from it. President Taylor appointed him chargé d’af- 
faires in Central America. This appointment was in line with 
the Whig policy of favoring men of letters. Squier was ap- 
proved for his position by a galaxy of famous friends which his 
growing reputation brought him—Irving, Prescott, Sparks, 
Gallatin, and Stephens. After his appointment to Central 
America, Squier’s career began to parallel that of Stephens, 
his predecessor in the diplomatic office. Squier began to write 
almost exclusively about Central America, and even after the 
end of his term he continued to be interested in the develop- 
ment of the area. Stephens had founded the Panama Railway; 
Squier founded the Honduras Railway. Both were unable to 
find a proper home in an American museum for the Indian 
artifacts they had discovered. The stones Stephens brought 
back from Kabah in Yucatan were never placed in the Muse- 
um of American Antiquities that he planned, and remained in 
the garden of a friend on Staten Island until 1918 when they 
were purchased by the American Museum of Natural History. 
Squier and Davis had hoped to sell the collection they had 
made in Ohio to the New York Historical Society in order to 
recoup their expenses. The Society refused to pay the price 
they asked and the objects remained in its cellars until 1864 
when William Blackmore of London happened to be in New 
York. 

Blackmore was another of that heterogeneous band whose 
interest had been aroused by the Ohio discoveries. He tried to 
meet both men but only managed to find Davis, since Squier 
was then in Peru. Davis finally sold the objects to Blackmore. 
The Englishman first intended that these American antiqui- 
ties should remain in the United States, but he was persuaded 
by his brother to establish the Blackmore Museum in their 
home town, Salisbury, and deposit the objects there,'* where 


14 Some Account of the Blackmore Museum Salisbury (London, n.d.). E. T. 
Stevens, “Guide to the Blackmore Museum Salisbury” (London, n.d.). 
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they still rest. The episode demonstrated clearly the real need 
for an institution like the Peabody Museum. The Blackmore 
Museum was opened in September 1867,’ the same year as 
the Peabody, but the latter was not in time to get this collec- 
tion at least. 

Squier had carried one vestige of his Ohio experience into 
his Central American career. He was interested in comparing 
the Ohio remains with those of the Mayas and Aztecs. Al- 
though he collected his results in a work published in 1851, 
The Serpent Symbol and The Worship of the Reciprocal Prin- 
ciples of Nature in America, it was still too early in the study 
of both North and Central American archaeology for that sort 
of synthesis. It is interesting, however, that by this time Squier 
was in contact with Cambridge and Boston scholars. Through 
Charles Eliot Norton he sent a copy of his latest book to Fran- 
cis Parkman, who wrote gratefully at once: “Thus far I know 
nothing of its interior except the very captivating pictures of 
snakes, and unseemly phallic emblems which impress me with 
a desire for further information.” 

Though this scientific level was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant, the fact that the interest also existed on a popular 
and folklore level perhaps goes even further to explain the 
enthusiasm with which Harvard and other institutions took 
up North American archaeology. All sorts of persons had been 
giving every variety of explanation for the origin of the Amer- 
ican Indian. The first answer had come from the churchmen 
who were faced with a real problem in America: how explain 
the Indians if there had been a flood, leaving only the farnily 
of Noah to repopulate the world. Because of the Indians’ hawk 
noses, the Spaniards said that they were descendants of the 
lost tribes of Israel. Hugo Grotius, the great Dutch jurist, 
wrote that the North American Indians were Scandinavian in 


15 Smithsonian Institution Annual Report (Washington, D. C., 1868), 412. Re- 
port of the opening of the Blackmore Museum and its Ohio objects. 


16 D. C. Seitz, editor, Letters of Francis Parkman to E. G. Squier (Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, 1911). Letter of April 30, 1851. 
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origin, the Peruvian, Chinese, and the Brazilian, African. New 
theories came thick and fast—Egyptian, Scythian, Mongol— 
with the Lost-Tribes theory still holding fast. Practically all 
the New England colonial religious leaders, such as Roger 
Williams, Cotton Mather, and Jonathan Edwards, subscribed 
to it. William Penn testified that when he was among the In- 
dians he imagined himself in the Jewish quarter of London." 

When the first scientific studies of the mounds were made in 
the eighteen-twenties and thirties, popularizers speciously 
combined those views with the old Lost-Tribes theories in 
books which had a wide vogue and went into many editions. 
The most interesting of these efforts was that of an obscure pas- 
tor of Poultney, Vermont, the Reverend Ethan Smith. In 1823 
he published his View of the Hebrews; or, the Tribes of Israel 
in America, in which he summarized the conclusions of those 
inhabitants of the mound area who thought that a mound in 
their back yard made them proper archaeologists. He backed 
them up by using the results of Caleb Atwater in Ohio and of 
Humboldt in Central America. The resulting theory was that 
there had been a great battle of annihilation between two In- 
dian peoples on the banks of the Ohio. The heaps of bones 
found in the mounds were, he thought, the tombs of an entire 
race rather than a mere cemetery. 

The principal importance of Ethan Smith was that he in- 
spired Joseph Smith, later founder of the Mormons, when he 
was growing up in the mound area of Western New York near 
Palmyra. As a young man Joseph used to entertain his family 
and friends with accounts of what the Moundbuilders looked 
like and what they did. Ethan Smith had said that one day their 
actual records would be found. Joseph Smith determined to 
write his own history of the Moundbuilders that would answer 
the questions of his neighbors. The result was, of course, not 
a history but a great work of the imagination, The Book of 
Mormon. This book, coming directly out of popular theory, 


17 Fawn Brodie, No Man Knows My History: The Life of Joseph Smith (New 
York, 1945), 45- 
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was the story of two peoples: one kind and gentle, founded by 
a prophet who had left Jerusalem about 600 a.p.; the other, 
fierce and warlike, founded by his evil brother. Joseph Smith, 
proceeding from Ethan Smith’s account of Quetzalcoatl as a 
“type of Christ,” even held that Christ had visited America 
between the Resurrection and his final Ascension. In the end, 
the good people were wiped out in battle by the bad. The mis- 
sion of the new American republic was now to make Christians 
of the evil people, whose descendants were the contemporary 
Indians, and so hasten the millenium.” 


II 


By the 1860's the ferment of thought about the mounds was 
such that the time was ripe for the Peabody Museum. In 1860 
Othniel Charles Marsh,’ the real founder of the Peabody Mu- 
seum at Harvard, finished his undergraduate studies at Yale 
College, and entered the world of scholarship that had been 
churned up by these earlier developments. 

Marsh's mother was the sister of George Peabody, the first 
American millionaire philanthropist. A poor young man, born 
in South Danvers, Peabody had started his career as an insig- 
nificant figure among the lights of Newburyport, then in its 
halcyon days. He soon moved to Georgetown in the District 
of Columbia, however, where he flourished, exporting raw cot- 
ton to England and importing finished goods into the United 
States. After service in the War of 1812, he continued the same 
prosperous trade in Baltimore, in company with Riggs, who 
later founded the famous Washington bank. In 1837 he es- 
tablished his permanent residence in London to which he 
brought Junius Morgan, the father of the elder J. P. Morgan, 
as his assistant. He remained a bachelor, living with friends, 
so that by the 1850's he was faced with the problem of disposing 

18 No Man Knows My History . . . , 34, 43, 45-49- 


19 C. Schuchert and C. M. Levene, O. C. Marsh: Pioneer in Paleontology (New 
Haven, 1940). 
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of the large fortune which he had accumulated in internation- 
al banking. His idea, unusual for that day, was to make gifts, 
principally for educational purposes. Of an estate of twelve 
million dollars, he gave away eight million. His principal gifts 
were $2,500,000 for the poor of the city of London for which 
he refused a baronetcy offered by Queen Victoria; $1,500,000 
to the Peabody Institute of Baltimore; $150,000 each to Har- 
vard and Yale; and $25,000 each to Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, where his two nephews were schooled, and Kenyon Col- 
lege.”° 

Arich uncle with no ties, like George Peabody, was obvious- 
ly a fit subject, if handled in the right way by a poor nephew 
determined to have an unremunerative academic career. The 
Marsh family saw the possibilities early. Apparently on his 
sister's prodding, Peabody put Othniel through Andover. 
Othniel was present in 1854 at the dedication of the Peabody 
Institute in Danvers, when the famous Rufus Choate eulo- 
gized his uncle, and no doubt then, if not earlier, he consid- 
ered how he could gain his uncle’s support for the program he 
had outlined for himself. In 1856 he wrote asking George Pea- 
body to send him to Yale, a request readily granted. Marsh ap- 
parently chose Yale instead of Harvard, to which most of his 
relatives had gone, because of the fame of Dana and Silliman. 
He had been interested in the sciences and particularly in pa- 
laeontology ever since his discovery of some fossils as a small 
boy when the Erie Canal was being excavated past his home 
in Lockport, New York. 

In the fall of Marsh’s freshman year, his uncle paid his first 
visit to America in twenty years, and it was on that occasion 
that they first met. Marsh introduced the philanthropist to 
Benjamin Silliman who tried unsuccessfully to interest him 
in the needs of the Sheffield Scientific School. Marsh was in- 
vited to a féte champétre given in his uncle’s honor at New- 
port by William Shepard Wetmore at his mansion ““Chateau- 


20 P. A. Hanaford, George Peabody (Boston, 1870), and W. D. Chapple, George 
Peabody (Salem, 1933). 
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sur-mer.” It was one of the great parties of that fabulous peri- 
od, with 2500 guests, including members of the British peer- 
age, diplomats, and visitors from forty yachts then in the har- 
bor. 

After being graduated in 1860, Marsh spent two years at 
Yale in graduate study. He was wavering between enlisting in 
the Union Army or studying in Europe. He finally decided on 
a scholarly rather than a martial career, and, of course, per- 
suaded his uncle to underwrite the project. In the middle of 
1862 Marsh visited his uncle in London who discussed his pub- 
lic benefactions with the young man for the first time. In a let- 
ter to Benjamin Silliman, Jr., Marsh wrote: 


I had a long talk with Mr. P. in regard to his future plans and do- 
nations and he told me very freely about those already arranged. 
Of course I cannot repeat the conversation, but I will tell you con- 
fidentially that Harvard will have her usual good fortune. So many 
of our family have been educated at Harvard that he naturally 
felt a greater interest in that institution than in Yale, of which I 
am the only representative. I can assure you, however, that I did 
not allow the claims of my Alma Mater to be forgotten on that oc- 
casion and I have strong hopes that she may yet be equally favored 
although nothing is as yet definitely arranged. The donation to H. 
is a large one and for a School of Design. 

I did not recommend an endowment for a similar object at Yale, 
partly because I did not feel as much interest in Art as in Science, 
and partly because Mr. P. manifested so much interest in my scien- 
tific studies that I thought it not unlikely that he would be more 
inclined to favor that department. I did not propose any definite 
plan to him, as I had then none to propose, but shall hope to do so 
before long, as I do not intend to let the matter rest until something 
definite is decided upon one way or the other. I should like much 
to have a talk with you on the subject, but as this is impossible at 
present I should be glad to have your opinion of how a donation 
—we will suppose of $100,000—could be best employed for the ben- 
efit of science at Yale. This case is at least a supposition and is I 
think worth considering.” 


21 Schuchert and Levene, Marsh: Pioneer in Paleontology, 75. 
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It is clear from later correspondence that Marsh earnestly de- 
sired the foundation of a professorship at Yale, but his uncle 
was determined on a gift to Harvard, where the famous Agassiz 
was now beating a drum for science. Peabody seems already to 
have offered a sum to Agassiz for a museum, providing that it 
be named after himself, but the zodlogist refused on the 
ground that he wanted it called ““The Museum of Comparative 
Zoélogy.” The idea was still firmly embedded in Peabody's 
mind, however, because of the strong family contacts with the 
place.** Marsh could not therefore divert his uncle’s thoughts 
to Yale, but he dangled the possibility of a similar gift before 
the eyes of the Yale scientists. The latter bit rather easily; when 
Marsh wrote asking them what he should prepare himself for, 
they said palaeontology, of course, so that he could become 
curator of the hoped-for Peabody Museum at Yale. 

While these plans were taking shape, Marsh was studying 
at Berlin, and subsequently at Heidelberg. In the midst of 
these studies, he again met his uncle, this time in Bad Hom- 
burg, to discuss American benefactions. Another year passed 
in European study. Marsh prevailed on the Yale authorities to 
promise him a position, even though his uncle’s gift could only 
be a legacy at his death. He hoped to take up his duties there 
in June of 1864, but, on being informed that Yale would not 
be ready for him for another year, he went to Breslau for fur- 
ther study and then to Paris. In the spring of 1865 he at last 
started homeward. He stopped over in England and visited his 
uncle in his castle in Scotland, where the old gentleman was 
nursing the gout. In July Marsh set sail for the United States. 

Before the fall opening of college in New Haven, Marsh 
made a visit to Ohio that was to be all important for the char- 
acter of the Peabody Museum eventually established at Har- 
vard. The trip was prompted partly by family considerations. 
His other uncle, Jeremiah Peabody, had married in Zanes- 
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ville, Ohio, and Marsh wished to visit him there. Of more sig- 


22 His other nephew, George Peabody Russell, had been graduated from Har- 
vard in 1856. 
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nificance was the fact that on Marsh’s first arrival in England 
in 1862, Sir Charles Lyell had communicated to him his en- 
thusiasm and concern for Ohio archaeology. This began a 
series of warm contacts between young Marsh and the old and 
famous Sir Charles, whose Antiquity of Man had just ap- 
peared.* Lyell’s sister, Madame Pertz, then living in Berlin, 
became Marsh’s closest friend on the continent, and her house 
served as a place of reunion for the two men. Lyell urged on 
Marsh the subject of American archaeology as a new field of 
exploration of the greatest importance. So on the occasion of 
his visit to Zanesville, Marsh made an exploratory trip with his 
cousin, George Peabody Russell, to the famous mounds at 
Newark, Ohio. This was perhaps the most extensive mound 
complex in Ohio.” 

This aspect of the trip was also in line with the intention of 
Mr. Peabody who had asked Marsh on his return to America 
to survey the range of possible subjects of endowment. Pea- 
body’s most recent idea had been to set up a school of design 
at Harvard. Edward Everett had drawn up a prospectus call- 
ing for a minimum endowment of $100,000. Nevertheless Pea- 
body was still quite open-minded on the subject, and, as it 
turned out, still quite in the hands of his nephew with regard 
to it. One wonders what Harvard would have reaped if Marsh 
had not happened to go to Yale and had not had therefore to 
juggle the problem of like gifts for two institutions. 

Marsh was already acquainted with the work of Squier and 
Davis. He was impressed with the way in which they had aban- 
doned vague speculation and were using the scientific methods 
of European archaeologists. With 10,000 mounds in Ohio 
alone, however, he saw that work had barely begun and that 
years of painstaking investigation were required. He realized 
that the results would not only add to the knowledge of the 

28 When Marsh first left England for Germany, Lyell, in his absence, de- 


livered his paper on some remains in the coal formations of Nova Scotia before 
the Geological Society of London. 


24 Today it has only been saved from destruction at the hands of real estate 
development by its inclusion in a municipal golf links. 
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prehistoric inhabitants of Ohio, but he also saw the problem 
in terms of the antiquity of man on the American continent 
and the unity of the human race. There is no doubt that Marsh 
was greatly impressed by the practically untouched materials 
he found in Ohio, for he wrote at once in October 1865, to his 
uncle in London urging him to establish a museum of Amer- 
ican archaeology with the money he intended for Harvard. 
Also in February 1866, after his return to New Haven, he con- 
sidered his Ohio explorations of sufficient importance to make 
them the subject of an address before the Connecticut Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences.** 

George Peabody apparently took to the idea. Perhaps he 
too had been influenced by Lyell. In February 1866, Marsh 
paid a visit to Cambridge to discuss the matter with Asa Gray, 
the botanist, and Jeffries Wyman, the comparative anatomist. 
In June 1866 when Peabody came to the United States, he out- 
lined the plan to his close Boston friend, Robert C. Winthrop, 
who then approached President Walker of Harvard on the 
matter. Faced with the many more essential needs of a growing 
university, Walker had to balance these against the inclina- 
tions of the rich donor. He decided, however, not to try to per- 
suade Peabody to give the money for another purpose but to 
accept the gift as proposed. The deed of trust was signed on 
October 6, 1866, conveying $150,000 to a Board of Trustees, 
for the endowment of “‘a Museum and Professorship of Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology in connection with Harvard 
University.” 

In the meanwhile Marsh had been at work in New Haven. 
His professorship had not come through because Peabody’s 
proposed gift to Yale made no provision for it; but during the 
summer of 1866, while museum plans were progressing at Har- 
vard, the governing board of the Sheffield School at Yale sud- 
denly established the professorship of palaeontology and ap- 


25 O. C. Marsh, “Description of an Ancient Sepulchral Mound near Newark, 
Ohio,” published in The American Journal of Science and Arts (July, 1866), 
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pointed Marsh the first incumbent, provided that he serve 
without salary. Marsh accepted the honor.** Thus the new 
chair was no burden on the university. 

Marsh's appointment had the desired effect on Mr. Peabody 
who now changed his intended legacy into a present gift. The 
deed of trust to Yale was signed on October 22, 1866, only two 
weeks after the Harvard deed. Each university received $150,- 
000; Yale’s gift was for a “Peabody Museum of Natural His- 
tory,” and Harvard's for a ‘Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology” and a professorship. 

Harvard already had a museum covering the other fields of 
natural history, and Marsh had only sliced off a part of the 
field in which he was interested and presented it to Harvard. 
For himself and for Yale he kept the problem of working with 
the bones to be found in the mounds, and left Harvard the 
problem of dealing with the cultural remains of the Indians. 

Ten days after the signing of the Peabody trust, the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard University accepted its terms. A 
month later, when the funds had been paid over, the Peabody 
Museum was actually started by placing fifty specimens in a 
case in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy in Boylston 
Hall. Some of these specimens were already the property of the 
university, and others belonged to Jeffries Wyman who was ap- 
pointed the first curator. 

The new museum met its first difficulties in these early days. 
George Peabody died in 1869, before he could enlarge his gifts 
to Harvard and Yale. Marsh took no further interest in the 
museum at Harvard, but concerned himself exclusively with 
his own museum and special subject of palaeontology at Yale. 
Jeffries Wyman, a comparative anatomist, showed little in- 
terest in the subject that had been thrust upon him. 

Even more restricting for the new institution, however, 
were the terms of the trust itself. The actual funds were divid- 

26 Marsh continued to serve without salary for twenty-six years until diffi- 


culties in the Peabody estate forced him to accept remuneration from Yale 
University. 
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ed into three parts: $45,000 for a fund whose income would be 
used to acquire collections; $45,000 to establish a professor- 
ship; and $60,000 for a building fund that was to accumulate 
until it reached at least $100,000. These amounts were not suf- 
ficient to accomplish the grandiose schemes that Lyell and 
Marsh had projected. Rising building costs kept the museum 
in Boylston Hall until 1877 when its own building was finally 
completed, conditions which also kept the Peabody Museum 
building at Yale from being finished until 1876. 


Ill 


The direct contact of Harvard University with the Ohio 
mounds did not begin until after the appointment of Fred- 
erick Ward Putnam” as curator of the Peabody Museum in 
1874." 

Putnam, whose interests were originally more in natural 
history, particularly in ornithology and icthyology, had been 
graduated from Harvard in 1862, and had begun his post-grad- 
uate career working for the Essex Institute in Salem. In those 
years the Essex Institute was in poor financial condition, since 
it had hardly any funds and only a low assessment on its lim- 
ited membership. George Peabody had been approached for 
aid, being considered a proper subject as the old Essex County 
man that he always thought himself. He established the Pea- 
body Academy of Science which undertook to sustain the eth- 
nological and natural history collections of the Essex Institute. 
Peabody was made the first director of the Peabody Academy 
of Science. When Putnam was appointed curator of the Pea- 
body Museum at Harvard, therefore, he already had a back- 
ground in the vast field of Peabody organizations. It might be 
added that Dr .Wheatland, the director of the Essex Institute 

27 Charles Peabody, “Necrologie: Frederic Ward Putnam,” L’Anthropologie 
(n.d.). Edward S. Morse, “Frederick Ward Putnam an Appreciation” (Salem, 
1915). 

: a remained curator until 1909. 
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at the time, was then also one of the trustees of the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard. 

After the construction of the new building for the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard, Putnam devoted his efforts to increase 
the small resources available for exploration. He had already 
become acquainted with the work of Atwater and Squier and 
had heard of the work then being done by Dr. Metz of Madi- 
sonville, another of the many Ohio physicians that continu- 
ally appeared as amateur archaeologists. Putnam was hard 
struck by mound fever, and wanted above all to visit the ac- 
tual sites he had read about. In 1882 he sent out a public ap- 
peal for funds, which was so well answered that the curator of 
the Peabody Museum was at last able to undertake field work 
in Ohio. 

In the late summer of 1883, Putnam started out to visit the 
most famous sites of South Central Ohio by wagon, in com- 
pany with four amateur archaeologists of Ohio, Dr. Metz, Mr. 
Low, Mr. Kimball, and Judge Joseph Cox. Their first objec- 
tive was the Serpent Mound which they approached from the 
North, from the direction of Hillsboro. However intriguing 
the mounds may be, his excitement on seeing this work for the 
first time seems incredible today when the area serves as a 
tourist attraction. Almost echoing Gibbon,”® he summarized 
his enthusiasm some years later in an article he wrote in 1890 
for The Century Magazine: 


Leaving the wagon, we scrambled up the steep hillside, and push- 
ing on through bush and brier were soon following the folds of 
the great serpent along the hilltop. The most singular sensation 
of awe and admiration overwhelmed me at this sudden realization 
of my long cherished ambition, for here before me was the mysteri- 
ous work of an unknown people, whose seemingly most sacred place 
we had invaded. Was this a symbol of the old serpent faith, here 


29 Compare the beginning of Gibbon’s “Autobiography”: “As I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing Ves- 
pers in the Temple of Jupiter . . . the idea of writing the decline and fall of the 
city first started to my mind.” 
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on the Western continent, which from the earliest time in the re- 
ligions of the East held so many peoples enthralled, and formed so 
important a factor in the development of succeeding religions? 

Reclining on one of the huge folds of this gigantic serpent, as 
the last rays of the sun, glancing from distant hilltops, cast their 
long shadows over the valley, I mused on the probabilities of the 
past; and there seemed to come to me a picture as of a distant time, 
and with it came a demand for an interpretation of this mystery. 
The unknown must become known.” 


The Serpent Mound was on the farm of a Mr. John J. Lov- 
ett, and, on the evening of their arrival, the visitors made ar- 
rangements with him to have the underbrush removed from 
the area so that they might more clearly see the work in its en- 
tirety. The task had been roughly completed by noon of the 
next day, and Putnam began to compare what he saw with the 
descriptions and sketches of Squier and Davis. He found that 
their work was accurate, save in a few minor particulars.*' 
What struck him most, however, was the considerable damage 
that the work had suffered since their time. A fierce tornado 
about 1859 had felled most of the trees of the thick forest that 
had covered it at that time. The mound had then been cultivat- 
ed for a few years, though it had eventually returned to sumach 
and briars. 

For this reason, on his return to Cambridge, Putnam began 
to campaign generally for the preservation of the Serpent 
Mound and other monuments of the Moundbuilders. At the 
rate they were being turned by the ploughshare he feared none 
would remain in a generation's time. The largest of the conical 
mounds, Cahokia in Illinois, they were just then threatening 
to level in order to furnish ballast for a new railroad. He want- 
ed an organized effort made to preserve these relics. America 

30 F. W. Putnam, “The Serpent Mound of Ohio,” The Century Magazine 
(April, 1890), xxx1x, 871. 

31 Sixteenth and Seventeenth Annual Reports of the Peabody Museum of 
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had little enough of the past not to treat these works of another 
race and epoch with veneration.** 

Putnam again visited the Serpent Mound in the late Sum- 
mer of 1886. This time he approached it from another direc- 
tion. He took the narrow-gauge railway that went out East 
from Cincinnati to Peebles, a four-hour trip. At Peebles, Put- 
nam found a thriving little town only a few years old, where 
he says he was provided with a bountiful dinner for twenty- 
five cents. It took him two hours and a half to complete the 
journey over the rough roads from Peebles to the Serpent in 
the carriage he had hired, a distance easily done in fifteen min- 
utes today by car. 

Soon after his arrival, Putnam climbed the steep hill and a 
very sickly Serpent indeed met his eyes. Hundreds of persons 
had visited the site each year since his last visit. Some of them 
had dug into the embankment, hoping to find objects, which, 
in fact, the Indians did not put in this purely ceremonial 
mound. They left their excavations unfilled; this action, com- 
bined with the effect of rains and the trampings of cattle and 
visitors, was so accelerating the obliteration of “this sacred 
work,” as Putnam called it, that he was now even more horri- 
fied at its potential condition a few years hence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lovett insisted that their enthusiastic visitor 
spend the night in their house near the mound. Putnam there 
learned of another more serious danger to the mound. The 
Lovetts had decided to sell their farm, including the Serpent. 
Putnam knew that, if it was sold, the mound was almost cer- 
tain to be turned into a cornfield. He determined that he must 
now make more positive efforts to save it. He made a contract 
with Mr. Lovett that the mound was to remain intact for a year 
and he agreed on a price, though he had no idea where he 
would find the money, and only a year in which to raise it.** 

82 Sixteenth and Seventeenth Annual Reports of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology (Cambridge, 1884), 11, Nos. 3 and 4, 348- 
349- 

33 Twenty-first Report, 15-16. 
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On his return to Cambridge, he wrote a letter to the Boston 
Sunday Herald which appeared on November 21, 1868, and 
was widely copied by other newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. The headline read: 


THE “SERPENT MOUND” 
ONE OF THE GREATEST ANCIENT 
WONDERS OF AMERICA 
A SERPENT’S EFFIGY OVER A 
THOUSAND FEET LONG 
IMMINENT DANGER OF ITS UTTER 
DESTRUCTION 


In his appeal for funds, he dealt the ultimate sting to the peo- 
ple of Boston and Cambridge whom he hoped to arouse to ac- 
tion: ““To me it seems a greater loss than would be the destruc- 
tion of our own monument on Bunker Hill, and yet what in- 
dignation would be aroused should some dynamite fiend top- 
ple that to the ground!” He could not have been more daring. 
“Now—this very month—is the time to act if this monument is 
to be saved.” He proposed to buy the farm and sell off all but 
the fifty acres needed for the Serpent reservation. This would 
be placed in charge of the trustees of the Peabody Museum, 
since that was the only permanent trust in the United States 
devoted to the study and preservation of American antiquities. 
The Herald asked those who were ready to aid in the work of 
preservation to confer with Professor Putnam at Cambridge. 

At this time Miss Alice Cunningham Fletcher™ set to work 
on the problem. Putnam later readily cor ~eded that his whole 
object might have failed but for her aid in the matter. Miss 
Fletcher was another of that intrepid band of American wom- 
en, like Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, who did so much for Indian archae- 
ology and ethnology in these years. She was born in 1845 in 
Boston, and early began to interest herself in the Indians, their 
myths, and music. She was more interested in the welfare of 


34 El Palacio, xiv, No. 8 (April 16, 1923), and El Palacio, xv, No. 6 (Sept. 15, 
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the contemporary Indians than in the archaeology of the ear- 
lier ones. Therefore, though for a long period an assistant at the 
Peabody Museum in Cambridge, she spent most of her life 
lobbying for the Western Indians in Washington where she 
established her residence. In 1882 she succeeded in getting 
through the Senate a bill for the distribution of land to the 
Omahas and was herself appointed to make that allotment, as 
well as a later one to the Winnebagos. In recognition of her 
aid, the Omahas performed the calumet ceremony for her, and 
she returned the compliment by writing the definitive work on 
their tribe. Putnam said that this Boston lady succeeded in 
looking at things from the Indian point of view so that she was 
able to present the principles underlying their customs in a 
way that would have been impossible for a casual observer, 
who, without her deep knowledge, would have regarded as 
trivial the rites and customs that were of the deepest impor- 
tance to the Indian. 

Though her interests were primarily ethnological, Miss 
Fletcher sympathized with Putnam's strong desire to save the 
Serpent Mound from destruction. In the fall of 1886 at a 
luncheon of Boston ladies in Newport, she took the opportu- 
nity to mention the perilous situation to them. They rose to 
the occasion and at once took the matter in hand, even though 
it is not certain that they even knew what a mound was. They 
opened a correspondence with Putnam, telling him that they 
were ready to assist him. That winter back in Boston, three of 
these ladies issued a private circular. It set forth the vital im- 
portance of preserving the Serpent Mound by purchasing it 
and placing it in charge of the trustees of the Peabody Muse- 
um. The paper had the endorsement of Martin Brimmer and 
Francis Parkman. The latter’s interest in the Serpent Mound 
we have already seen on his receipt of Squier’s book in 1851. 
The money began to flow in. Before long seventy ladies and 
gentlemen of Boston and vicinity had contributed $5880 to 


85“The Serpent Mound Saved,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publi- 
cations (1887), 1, 187. 
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the cause. The trustees accepted the additional trust, and the 
sum was placed in the hands of A. Lawrence Lowell, who was 
the acting treasurer of the Peabody Museum trust during the 
absence of F. C. Lowell in Europe. By the terms of the sub- 
scription, Putnam was authorized to purchase such land as 
might be necessary for the proper preservation of the Serpent 
Mound and any adjoining sites or mounds that might throw 
light on its purpose. 

During all this time, Putnam was in constant correspond- 
ence with Lovett so that the Serpent would not wriggle from 
his hands when it was almost within grasp. On May 17, 1887, 
Putnam left Cambridge for Ohio to reach the final agreement 
with Lovett. Though Putnam had wanted only fifty acres, 
while Lovett wished to dispose of his entire farm, they settled 
for sixty acres at a price of $3600. The negotiations were com- 
pleted on June 4, the title duly searched, and recorded after 
conveyance to the trustees of the Peabody Museum. 

Putnam returned to the Serpent Mound at the end of the 
summer for eight weeks. He was able to begin the work of pre- 
paring the site as a park, an effort that took the next two sum- 
mers as well. While there, Putnam lived in a tent pitched close 
to the cliff at the head of the Serpent overlooking the creek. 
First he restored the injured portions of the mound substan- 
tially in accordance with the survey made by Squier and Davis 
in 1849. He built a fence with turnstile and hitching posts, 
and also a horse-trough so that the horses of the many tourists 
he expected would be kept out of the immediate area of the 
mound. The fields that had been in wheat, he sowed in blue- 
grass. The curator gave the great earthwork the same care he 
gave the smaller objects within the walls of his museum.” In 
1888, he wrote: “In a few years more the thick blue grass will 
again close over its surface and protect it from rain and wind 
and the ice of winter. Its smooth banks will then cease to be 
grooved and cut away, while the provisions for draining off the 


36 Twenty-second Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology (Cambridge, 1888), tv, No. 2, 49. 
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water which necessarily accumulates in several turns and coils 
during heavy storms will prevent the banks from being flood- 
ed. A graveled walk around the earthwork adds to its protec- 
tion and allows the many visitors to walk about without tram- 
pling upon it.’’** 

Each summer Putnam returned to the Serpent Mound in 
Ohio. He was glad to see that the visitors had done no damage 
with the exception of what was apparently even inevitable at 
that time—the inscription of names upon every sign and board. 
He said: “To my mind it is a splendid illustration of the use 
of such public places in educating and adding refinement of 
thought to a community. Not a tree or sapling has been cut, 
nor a shot fired on the premises since the notices were put 
up.” ** Thriftily enough, he now hoped that the crop of hay 
and the discriminate cutting of timber from the park would 
aid in the expenses of maintaining it and so keep the burden 
on the Peabody Museum to a minimum.” 

The effort of “Boston's noble and earnest women,” as Put- 
nam later referred to his committee,” in realizing his dream 
of preserving the Serpent Mound had the desired effect. It set 
off a whole movement of preserving ancient Indian monu- 
ments in America. In March 1888, at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor M. M. Read of Hudson, Ohio, the state legislature freed 
the Serpent Mound Park from taxation.*' Miss Fletcher again 
entered the scene, and, acting with a committee appointed by 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, she 
prepared a petition to Congress on the preservation of several 
archaeological monuments on public lands.** Finally the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society was developed suf- 
ficiently to preserve the remains within that state by itself. As 
a result, in 1899 Putnam held conferences with that organiza- 


87 Twenty-second Report. ... 
88 Twenty-second Report... . 
39 Twenty-second Report. ... 
4° Putnam, “The Serpent Mound,” 872. 
41 Putnam, “The Serpent Mound,” 873. 
#2 Putnam, “The Serpent Mound,” 873. 
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tion on the transfer of the Serpent Mound Park to their cus- 
tody, provided that proper guarantee of its perpetual care be 
made. An appropriation for its care was obtained from the 
Ohio state legislature. On May 15, 1900, at a meeting of the 
corporation, the President and Fellows of Harvard University 
accepted Putnam’s proposal and deeded the fee to the state 
society with two provisos: first, that the society provide for its 
perpetual care with penalty of reversion for neglect, and, sec- 
ond, that the society set up at the site a suitable tablet stating 
the record of the preservation.“ 

The connection of Harvard with the Indian mounds in 
Ohio was never again so bizarre, so accidental. The scientific 
study of those earthworks had gradually taken the place of wild 
enthusiasm, imagination, and often great inaccuracy. Though 
Ohio research continued to advance solidly, and archaeologists 
began to tackle the bigger problem of the whole of North 
American prehistory, something had been lost. The Serpent 
Mound itself was abandoned by the very type of person who 
had been first attracted to it. It failed to impress motorists who 
frequently exclaim on arriving, ‘““Why it looks just like a golf 
course!” In a way the Serpent Mound Park in Ohio’s quaintly- 
called “Valley of Kings” now seems as Victorian in flavor as 
anything of that time. The present-day visitor mounts a fancy, 
grilled-iron tower of the period to view the coils spreading out 
below. 


43 Thirty-fifth Report on the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology (Cambridge, 1902), 274. 
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EMILY DICKINSON’S HANDWRITING— 
A MASTER KEY 


MILLICENT TODD BINGHAM 


N the absence of definite events by which to interpret Emily 

Dickinson's life, biographers must turn to the one dependable 
source of information, namely, to her poetry. Her milestones were 
not external happenings, but inner crises. In the succession of these 
crises can be traced her emotional experience, revealed in the po- 
ems with entire frankness. But how is one to discover the succes- 
sion without knowing the order in which the poems were com- 
posed? Lacking that knowledge it is unwise to base theories upon 
any poem, or series of poems. 

The steps in Emily's development are indeed recorded in her 
poetry, but each poem reveals only an unrelated flash of inspira- 
tion unless its place in the series is known. If the poems could be 
arranged in chronological order we might, in the sequence of 
flashes, be able to interpret her life experience. Once that sequence 
were established, it would bring into relief many poems the full 
significance of which is at present obscure. Can this be done? If so, 
where can the key be found? 

An approximate date can be given to some groups of poems by 
objective evidence, such for instance as to many of those written 
during the Civil War, and at the time of the death of Emily’s moth- 
er, though not of her father—a blow which silenced her for some 
time. Mrs. Browning’s death on June 30, 1861, is commemorated in 
“Her ‘Last Poems’—Poets ended.” All that can be said about its 
date of composition, however, is that the poem would probably 
have been written at about that time. The names of contemporaries 
are seldom useful in fixing a definite date. For example, the poem 


When the astronomer stops seeking 
For his Pleiad’s face, 


refers to the quest of “the lone British lady” for her lost husband. 
But Lady Franklin’s expeditions, beginning in 1848, continued for 
more than ten years—a fact of little assistance to a scholar in search 
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of a precise date. In some cases this method of investigation might 
be turned about to better advantage: that is, if the date of a poem 
were ascertained by other means, the event it describes could be 
identified, as with ““There’s been a death in the opposite house.” 

Other objective ways of determining dates include the use of de- 
tectives’ tools to analyze the manuscripts, such as type of ink, or 
kind of lead pencil, or the paper on which a poem is written. But 
the latter is hazardous, and for this reason. If the verses are written 
on a sort of paper not manufactured before 1860 or after 1867, let 
us say, one might suppose that they were composed between those 
dates—not a safe conclusion however. For they might have been 
written earlier than 1860 and copied by Emily somewhat later. And 
as a limiting date 1867 is meaningless, because she often kept her 
paper for years before using it as she kept her ink and pencils. 

In this connection the student should be warned of another pit- 
fall. Rough drafts of many poems were made on the backs of used 
sheets of paper. If such a sheet could be dated it might be assumed 
that the date of the poem would correspond. But one or two illus- 
trations will show that this method, too, is not reliable. On a torn 
half-sheet appears the following invitation: 


Candy Pulling! 
Mr. Gould will be happy to see Miss Dickinson 
at Miss Montague’s this evening at 6 o'clock. 
Feb 1st. 
George Gould was graduated from Amherst College in 1850. On 
the back of his invitation the poem, “I suppose the time will come,” 
is in the handwriting of the 1880's. And a more striking example: 
at the top of a leaf torn from a notebook, Emily’s father had writ- 
ten, “E. Dickinson, 1824.” About sixty years later she wrote on that 
page: 
The most pathetic thing I do 
Is play I hear from you. 


It is plain that any inference as to the date of the composition of 
a poem drawn either from the paper on which it is written, or from 
anything on the reverse of the sheet, is not to be trusted. 

Methods such as the foregoing are the least satisfactory ways of 
fixing a date of composition, and the least safe. With poems dealing 
for the most part with personal but timeless experience, there must 
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be a way of discovering when they were written better than that af- 
forded by externa! evidence. In a life as uneventful as that of Emily 
Dickinson manuscripts have more than usual value. 

I have recently been making a study of some letters written to 
one another by members of the Dickinson family. As only the very 
earliest from Emily and from her sister Lavinia were dated, and 
not all of those written by their father, it has been quite a puzzle 
to find out with certainty when they were sent. In this time-consum- 
ing task the changing details of Emily’s penmanship have been of 
so much help that I have thought that a suggestion as to one simple 
method of using this tool, her handwriting, might not be unwel- 
come to students of her poetry as well as of her letters. 

Emily Dickinson’s letters were first published in 1894. Two vol- 
umes were brought out by my mother in that year.* Those in Chap- 
ter of the first volume, pages 65-124, "were written to Emily's 
brother, William Austin Dickinson, between 1847 and 1853. Be- 
fore handing them over to Mrs. Todd he arranged them in order 
as best he could. She never challenged a date given by Mr. Dickin- 
son. Those still in the original envelopes, postmarked with the 
month and day if not with the year, he dated for the most part cor- 
rectly. But a few he certainly misplaced. For example, Emily’s let- 
ter about the burning of Kimberly’s barn, on page 110 of the 1894 
Letters, was dated July 23, 1852. But the letter was written “Sun- 
day night,” and the barn had burned “yesterday.” In 1852, July 22 
fell on a Thursday, not a Saturday. Turning to the files of the 
Hampshire and Franklin Express (the loca] newspaper), an account 
of the fire is found in the issue of August 1, 1851. Thompson Kim- 
berly’s barn had burned on the previous Saturday, July 26, and Em- 
ily’s letter was written on Sunday, July 27, 1851.? 

Occasionally dates can be found only by intricate matching of in- 
ternal with external evidence, even celestial phenomena helping 
out in this connection. 

One letter written by Emily during the winter of 1851-1852 is 
dated “Tuesday noon.” Austin had left home the previous day to 
return to Boston where he was teaching school. His sister wrote; 


1 Letters of Emily Dickinson, Mabel Loomis Todd, editor (Boston, 1894). 

2 In Letters of Emily Dickinson, New and Enlarged Edition, Mabel Loomis 
Todd, editor (New York, 1931), the date of the fire, described on page 106, fol- 
lows the 1894 text. 
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“I watched the stage coach yesterday until it went away,” thinking 
that “should you turn around” and “I should not be there I could 
never forgive me.”” By referring to a table of days of the week it 
appears that in 1851 Thanksgiving, a date on which Austin was 
certainly at home, was November 27. The Tuesday after Thanks- 
giving, then, was December 2. Is there other evidence to show that 
the letter was written on that day? Emily says that on the previous 
evening “the clear, cold moon was shining.” On Monday, Decem- 
ber 1, shining it certainly could have been, and high in the evening 
sky, for the moon was full on December 8, 1851. The date, Decem- 
ber 2, is further confirmed by the fact that Austin did not go home 
again until spring. 

But verifiable facts such as these are often lacking. As with the 
poems, the first clue to a correct date for many letters, if not the 
only one, is the handwriting. 

Emily Dickinson is well known to have used successively several 
styles of penmanship. To one thoroughly familiar with her manu- 
scripts each style is readily distinguishable. This then provides a 
basis on which to construct a chronological scale or timetable of 
her handwriting. In making such a scale the manuscripts of all 
her letters to which dates can be assigned with certainty should be 
arranged in order. Mannerisms having been identified, together 
with the years during which each was most characteristic, the dates 
of their first and last occurrence would be noted as accurately as pos- 
sible. No matter how familiar one may be with the manuscripts, 
such careful comparison is the only way to make sure even of the 
sequence of the different periods. As each style evolved gradually, 
merging with those immediately before and after it, boundaries 
cannot be sharply drawn. Not until more is known about key de- 
tails can the gradations from one period to another be definitely 
ascertained. 

One more warning: the penmanship is not uniform even within 
a single period. Mood may have influenced it, or fatigue. A strange 
pen, or the quality of the paper, too, could make a difference. Some 
of the latest notes, obviously scribbled in haste, and perhaps in the 
dark, bear slight resemblance to the formal script of Emily’s last 
years. And yet certain peculiarities prove beyond a doubt that the 
writing belongs to that period. 

After a rough chronological scale has been constructed, the hand 
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writing of the poems—none of the manuscripts of which are dated 
—could be matched to that of accurately dated letters; in other 
words, the poems could be fitted into the sequence where they seem 
to belong. The chart would be kept close at hand and improved as 
further evidence unfolds. 

In the case of poems tied together in a fascicle the question of 
when they were composed is more complicated.* After approxi- 
mating the period of the handwriting within five years or so, one 
could be sure only that these poems were composed not later than 
the time when Emily copied them and tied the sheets together. 
How much earlier they might have been composed would of course 
remain in doubt. Only of poems of which there are pencilled first 
drafts can it be said that the date of composition is probably not 
earlier than a stated period. Some rough drafts show that the poem 
was not written all at once, since alterations in a later hand mark 
changes along the way toward a final version. Tnese manuscripts 
furnish valuable clues to the development of her thought, even to 
her processes of composition. Poems of which there are several 
copies in writing of different periods are still more useful in tracing 
the evolution of the writer's taste. 

In her effort to date the letters which she was in process of edit- 
ing, Mrs. Todd took the first steps in the early 1890's toward mak- 
ing a chronology. By 1894, when the letters were published, her 
familiarity with the successive changes in the details of Emily’s 
penmanship was sufficient to enable her to estimate the probable 
dates of many poems. She recognized the importance of this task 
and had begun to arrange them in order. But she did not finish. 

Forty years later, while deciphering the manuscripts of the po- 
ems in Bolts of Melody, after I in turn had become familiar with 
the different styles of script, I came to realize how indispensable 

8 Emily Dickinson “had early begun to copy her poems and to destroy the 
rough drafts. She wrote them in ink on sheets of letter paper measuring five 
by eight inches. When she had filled five or six double sheets, she would make 
two pin-holes in the left margin and insert a piece of string, tying the sheets to- 
gether in neat little fascicles which Lavinia calied ‘volumes.’ This is the only 
way Emily tied up her poems. She never rolled them. Written at first in a fine 
running hand, the penmanship tends mere and more to resemble the bold de- 
tached letters of the pencil script characteristic of her latest years. These fas- 
cicles contain the revised poems, including many which she apparently con- 


sidered finished.” Bolts of Melody, New Poems of Emily Dickinson, Mabel 
Loomis Todd and Millicent Todd Bingham, editors (New York, 1945). 
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would be a time-scale such as I have described. The study cannot 
be undertaken, of course, until the original manuscript-poems, 
most of which were inthe possession of Lavinia Dickinson at the 
time of her death in 1899, become available. In the meantime the 
early letters, even for so brief a period as the six years covered by 
those I have been studying, have supplied me with enough material 
to begin putting in the foundation, one on which students of the 
handwriting can build, I think, with confidence. 

The arrangement of all existing manuscripts, both letters and 
poems, in order of their composition—a meticulous undertaking— 
is a necessary preliminary to the end in view, which is not merely 
to follow the growth of a poem, important though that may be, or 
even to discover the time of its composition. It is more than either. 
For the changes which with the passing years took place in Emily 
Dickinson’s writing parallel the drama within. Not that in itself 
the handwriting reveals a trait, or a change in her character. That 
is not what I mean. But a study of its evolution is a step in deter- 
mining the sequence of the poems which, when correctly ordered, 
will themselves reflect the ebb and flow of inner turmoil. In other 
words, a style of penmanship dates a poem. The poem reflects an 
inner experience. And so, after a chronological scale has been-con- 
structed and tested for accuracy, and the probable time of compo- 
sition of all available manuscript-poems determined within a year 
or two, the shattering experiences—“‘the mob within the heart”— 
revealed in the poems with a directness at times almost embarrass- 
ing, can be placed in tentative order. Then, when their true mean- 
ing has become clear, will a biographer for the first time have firm 
ground on which to stand. 

It is not impossible that in a routine study such as this may be 
found the key to an understanding of those volcanic changes which 
marked the steps of progress in Emily Dickinson’s stern and simple 
life. 
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A FRENCH COMMENT ON THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER HILL 


KOBERT WITHINGTON 


EADERS who think that Boston was discovered by William 

Dean Howells—forgetting, perhaps, the long chapter on the 
New England metropolis by Dickens, in his American Notes—can 
find many interesting passages, dealing with both Boston and 
Harvard, in the pages of French travellers who visited us in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries." 

The editor might object to giving space to a translation of the 
Marquis de Chastellux’s trip through New England in 1782. He 
might not want to devote many pages to the French general's ac- 
count of his visit to Boston; but one may select a comment (which, 
as far as I know, has been made by no one else) concerning the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill—the site of which he visited, and the conduct of 
which he discussed as a professional soldier. 

Francois-Jean, Marquis de Chastellux (1734-1788), member of 
the Académie Francaise, Major General with Rochambeau, made 
two long journeys in the United States in 1782. The first took him 
to Virginia and the “pont-naturel”; the second, through New Eng- 
land.* Travelling from Hartford to Portsmouth, Salem, and Bos- 


1 Some of these are represented in Morize and Grant's Selections from French 
Travelers in America (New York: Holt, 1929). Among the writers included here 
are l’'Abbé Robin, the Marquis de Chastellux, Brissot de Warville, la Marquise 
de La Tour du Pin, Alexis de Tocqueville, Michel Chevalier (whose impressions 
of the factory girls at Lowell may be compared with those of Dickens a few years 
later), Jean-Jacques Ampére, son of the distinguished scientist, Count Louis de 
Turenne, and many others, down to our own times. (Jules Huret’s description 
of a Harvard-Yale football game in the early twentieth century is particularly 
amusing.) One regrets the omission from this volume of Philaréte Chasles, and 
Paul Blouet (“Max O’Rell”), whose entertaining A Frenchman in America de- 
scribes a lecture tour in the mid-'nineties. 

Using Morize and Grant as a point of departure, an interested Bostonian 
could compile an anthology of French views of his native city, which would en- 
tertain a modern reader. He might feel like entitling it Ichabod—I refrain from 
suggesting Faits Dever... . 

2 The first version of his travels was printed, in a limited edition, under the 
title Voyage de Newport 4 Philadelphie, Albany . . . (Newport, Imprimerie de 
l’Escadre); with important additions it was published as Voyages de M. le Mar- 
quis de Chastellux dans l’Amérique septentrionale, dans les année 1780, 1781, & 
1782 (two volumes, Paris, 1786). A second edition appeared in 1788. An English 
translation was published at London in 1787; it was made by “an English gen- 
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ton, he arrived at the latter city on November 14, 1782. On the sev- 
enteenth, he visited President Willard of Harvard. 


Although the road which I had to take was very short—there 
are hardly two leagues between Boston and Cambridge—I was re- 
quired to travel by sea and by land, and to cross a battlefield and an 
entrenched camp. A long time ago it was observed that the road to 
Parnassus was difficult, but the obstacles which are encountered on 
it are not often of the kind which stopped me here. A glance at the 
map of the harbor and of the town of Boston will show more than 
can the most detailed description. One will note that this town— 
one of the oldest in America, which might contain from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants—has been built on a peninsula at 
the head of a large harbor, the entrance to which is difficult, and 
which is strewn with several islands, that can still serve as a de- 
fense. There is only one access to the town on the land side—a long 
neck, or tongue, of earth, which the sea washes on both sides, and 
which forms a kind of causeway. At the north of the town is an- 
other peninsula which is connected with the opposite shore by a 
very short neck; on this peninsula is a height called Bunker’s Hill, 
and at the foot of this height are the remains of the little town of 
Charlestown. Cambridge is situated at the north-west, a short 


tleman who resided in America at that period.” In Morize and Grant, the work 
is recorded, and on pp. 37-45 extracts are printed—but not from the New Eng- 
land trip. “Diner et souper avec Washington et ses officiers,” and “Bal chez l'Am- 
bassadeur francais 4 Philadelphie,” are not in my volume; “Combat de cogs en 
Virginie,” and “Portrait de Jefferson,” are. My volume, without title-page, con- 
tains only the 1782 travels. I suspect that it may be the Paris 1786 edition, but 
have not been able to compare it with the 1788 issue, which may have con- 
tained 1780 and 1781 material. The startling spelling of proper names suggests 
a Parisian printer (e.g., “Licht-Field” for “Litchfield”). The volume includes 
additional notes on the “pont-naturel—appellé en Virginie Rocky Bridge” with 
birds and animals he has studied; and a letter, dated from the frigate l’Emer- 
aude, in Chesapeake Bay, January 12, 1783, to Mr. Madisson [sic], Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Williamsburg (William and Mary College), of 
which the marquis wrote, at the end of his trip through Virginia: “Enfin, aprés 
avoir rendu justice aux travaux de l'Université de Williamsburg, car le collége 
de William & de Mary en est une, s'il falloit encore pour sa gloire citer des 
miracles, je dirois qu'elle m’a fait Docteur en droit.” 

“The Marquis de Chastellux on Language and Peace” appeared in the New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Xvi (June, 1943), 316-319. 

In his New England trip de Chastellux started from Hartford and went 
through Massachusetts (making a detour to see the battlefield of Concord), to 
Portsmouth, Salem, Boston, Providence, and so to Newport. Later he went to 
Pennsylvania, and was much interested in the Moravians there. Leaving Hart- 
ford on November 4, 1782, he arrived at Portsmouth on the tenth, and on the 
twelfth, left for Boston. His route can easily be followed on a modern auto- 
mobile map. 
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league from Boston; but to go there in a straight line one would 
have to cross a fairly broad body of water, where one would find 
some dangerous shallows, and on the edge some swamps difficult 
to cross, so that the ferry from Charlestown to Winnissimi is the 
only connection between all the northern part of the continent 
and the town of Boston. The road which leads to Cambridge pass- 
es by the battlefield of Bunker’s Hill. After having examined at- 
tentively this position, I found that it had nothing very formid- 
able: hardly had the Americans time to construct what they call a 
breast-work, that is, a shallow trench without a ditch, which gives 
men shelter from gun-shots only to the height of their breasts; but 
it is to them alone that one can attribute both the long resistance 
which the Americans made, and the enormous loss which the Eng- 
lish suffered on this occasion. The latter had been repelled on all 
sides, and driven in such disorder that it is stated that General 
Howe found himself, at one time, alone on the field of battle, when 
General Clinton arrived with a reinforcement, and turned the 
American position on the left where they were weakest and most 
vulnerable. It was then that their general (Dr Warren, who had 
been a physician)* was killed, and the Americans abandoned the 
field, less because they were forced to do so by the superiority of 
their enemy than because they felt that they had another position 
just as good behind the neck which led to Cambridge. That at 
Bunker’s Hill had, as a matter of fact, no other use than command- 
ing the ferry to Charlestown, and permitting the establishment of 
batteries which might have reached the town of Boston. But should 
they destroy their own houses and kill their fellow-citizens, in or- 
der to disturb the English in the asylum which, sooner or later, 
they would have to abandon? Besides, the Americans could occupy 
only the top of Bunker’s Hill, because the frigates and corvettes 
of the enemy would catch them on the flank as soon as they left the 
height. Such, however, was the result of this fight, honorable in 
every aspect for our allies, that one cannot calculate what would 
have been that of a complete victory. The English, who had more 
than eleven hundred men killed or wounded, among whom were 
seventy officers, could have lost as many in their retreat, for they 


8 Joseph Warren, Roxbury Latin School Class of 1755, Harvard Class of 
1759, M.A. (Harvard [1762]) taught at Roxbury Latin before he began his medi- 
cal studies with Dr. James Lloyd. He did not take an M.D. degree, and, like 
Oliver Goldsmith, is called “doctor” by courtesy. Elected a major general June 
14, 1775, he never received his commission, and was serving as a volunteer when 
he was killed June 17, 1775. For further details, see Richard Walden Hale, Jr., 
The Tercentenary History of the Roxbury Latin School (Cambridge, 1946), esp. 
PP- 73-79: the Dictionary of American Biography, xix, 482; and the Harvard 
Quinquennial Catalogue (under the Class of 1759). 
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were obliged to reémbark to return to Boston; that would have 
been almost impossible without the protection of their fleet; the 
small army of Boston would therefore have been almost entirely 
destroyed, and the town would have had to be evacuated very soon. 
But then, what would have happened? Since independence had not 
yet been declared, and a channel for bargaining remained open, 
an agreement between the Colonies and the mother-country could 
have been made; the hatred would have been softened; the separa- 
tion would not have taken place; England would not have spent 
two billions; she would have kept Minorca aad Florida; the equi- 
librium of Europe and the freedom of the seas would not have been 
restored. In general, we must agree that only England can com- 
plain of the manner in which the fate of arms decided this long 
quarrel. 

Hardly had we crossed the neck which connects the peninsula 
with the mainland, and which is bounded on one side by the mouth 
of the Mystic [River] and on the other by a cove called Milkpond 
[Millpond?], when we saw the landscape rise before us, and we 
distinguished on several hills the principal forts which defended 
the entrenched camp of Cambridge. This camp reached from the 
river on the left toward the sea on the right, protecting the town 
behind it. I examined some of its forts, particularly that of Pros- 
pect Hill. All these entrenchments seemed to me to be made with 
intelligence, and I was not surprised that the English respected 
them through the winter of 1776. The American troops who held 
this position passed the winter fairly comfortably, in good bar- 
racks well planked and roofed; then they had supplies in abun- 
dance, and it was the English who, despite the communication 
which they had with the sea, lacked many essential articles, es- 
pecially wood for heating, and fresh meat. Their government 
which had not expected to find so much courage and obstinacy 
among the Americans, was very slow in provisioning the small 
army at Boston; it sought to repair this neglect, and spared noth- 
ing to do so, and a great number of vessels were loaded with cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and fowl of all sorts; but these ships having set sail in 
a bad season ran into gales on leaving the harbor and were obliged 
to heave their cargoes overboard. It has been maintained that, for 
some time, the sea which washes the shores of Ireland was covered 
with herds which, not being those of Proteus, could neither live in 
the surf nor climb on the shore. The Americans, who had the 
whole continent at their disposal, and who had not yet used up 
either their resources or their credit, lived peacefully and happily 
in their barracks, and waited for the help which should come to 
them with the spring. This help was offered and furnished with 
much generosity by the Southern provinces—provinces with which 
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they had, under the English rule, no connection whatever, and 
which were more foreign to them than was the mother-country, It 
showed, therefore, a great confidence on their part, to count on 
the help which only generosity had offered; but how could they 
foresee that a citizen of Virginia, who, for the first time, came to 
visit these northern territories, would not only become the liber- 
ator of them, but would erect the foundation of the great edifice of 
liberty? how foresee that the undertaking which could not succeed 
at Bunker’s Hill, even at the price of the brave Warren and of that 
of a thousand English, sacrificed to his valor, when attempted on 
an opposite side, led by General Washington, would be the work of 
one night, the fruit of a simple manceuvre, of a single plan? Who 
could foresee, in short, that the English would be forced to evacu- 
ate Boston, and abandon all their artillery and all their munitions, 
without costing the life of a single soldier? 

To accomplish this great result, it was only a question of occupy- 
ing Dorchester Heights, which formed another peninsula, the end 
of which was only a cannon-shot from the town of Boston, and com- 
manded the harbor in great part; but the eye of General Washing- 
ton was needed to appreciate the importance of this position; and 
his activity and his resolution were necessary to undertake to at- 
tack the English who surrounded him with their ships, and who 
could transport troops with the greatest ease. More also was neces- 
sary: without doubt, the power, or rather, the great reputation 
which he had already acquired in the army, the discipline which 
he had already established, were essential for a general movement 
of troops, assembled both at Cambridge and Roxbury, to execute 
in a single night, with so much speed and so much silence that the 
English could only be informed by their own eyes when at dawn 
they saw the trenches already dug and the batteries ready to shoot. 
As a matter of fact, the Americans had carried their precautions 
to the point of taking away the whips of the drivers, for fear that 
impatience and the difficulty of the roads would force them to 
make use of such noisy implements. It would be hard to add to the 
astonishment which the early, and above all the principal, events 
of this war must arouse; but it remains for us to say that while 
General Washington held the English bottled in the town of Bos- 
ton, there was such a lack of powder in his army that there were 
only three rounds per man; let us add that, if chance had not sunk 
a fire-ship [galiotte], which the Americans had captured, and on 
which they found many barrels of powder, it would have been im- 
possible to attempt the Dorchester expedition, because they would 
have had no ammunition to serve the batteries which it was 
planned to set up there... . 
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1 know of no other writer who has suggested that it was a lucky 
thing for the Americans that they lost the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
but I recall the story of the American girl shown some cannons cap- 
tured at that battle, exhibited at the Tower of London: when the 
guide boasted that the English had the cannon, she replied, “We 
have the hill.” De Chastellux suggests why that happened, and why 
the loss of the battle was a blessing in disguise. 


FREDERICK ENGELS IN NEW ENGLAND 


DIRK J. STRUIK 


N the spring of 1888, Frederick Engels,’ the lifelong friend and 

collaborator of Karl Marx, felt the strain of continuous heavy 
work. Marx had died in 1883, and the publication of his friend’s 
posthumous papers placed a heavy burden upon his shoulders. In 
his London apartment he completed the edition of the second vol- 
ume of Das Kapital, which appeared in 1885, and the third volume 
was in progress. He had prepared the third German edition of Das 
Kapital I, a devilish job (“eine Heidenarbeit’”*), and supervised 
its English translation and that of the Conditions of the Working 
Classes in England. During the previous months he had also writ- 
ten the Ludwig Feuerbach, of which the Preface is dated February 
1888, and supervised the English translation (by his friend Samuel 
Moore) of the Communist Manifesto (Preface of January 1888). 
Moreover, he gave information and advice to socialist leaders all 
over the world in a voluminous correspondence. The sixty-seven- 
year-old fighter, who also suffered from eye trouble, had to guard 
against overwork: 


I am allowed to write two hours a day, not more: have a large 
correspondence to attend to; find that at the end of the two hours, 
am only just getting warm in harness, and then, just then, must 
stop.® 

1 Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) was born in Barmen in the Ruhr Basin. He 
lived in England from 1850 until his death, first in Manchester and, after 1870, 
in London. 

2F. A. Sorge, editor, Briefe und Ausziige aus Briefen von Joh. Phil. Becker, 
Jos. Dietzgen, Friedrich Engels, Karl Marx u. A. an F. A. Sorge und Andere 
(Stuttgart, 1921), 190. 

3 F. A. Sorge, editor, Briefe und Ausziige aus Briefen . . . , n. 2, 296-297. 
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Engels, in need of relaxation, decided on a “flying visit” (“eine 
Spritztour’’) to America. With him went his friend Karl Schorlem- 
mer, professor of organic chemistry at Owens College in Manches- 
ter, Marx’ daughter Eleanor and her husband, the physician Ed- 
ward Aveling, who had business connections with some American 
theatrical enterprises. The trip was prepared quietly since Engels 
wanted to escape the attentions of the German socialists in New 
York. Only Friedrich Albert Sorge, his friend and correspondent in 
New York, was let into the secret. 

The party arrived in New York on August 17, 1888, where the 
four seemed to have stayed for some days, and where Sorge helped 
them to arrange a travel schedule. On August 27 they were in Bos- 
ton, where they remained several days. They next travelled by way 
of Niagara Falls to Toronto, then by boat to Montreal, and from 
Montreal they returned to New York via Plattsburg. On September 
19 the party sailed back to Europe. Engels left America feeling en- 
tirely recovered. 

Most of the letters which Engels wrote to Sorge during his trip 
have been published by Sorge. The originals are now in the Sorge 
collection of the New York Public Library. Among them are two 
letters from Boston, which we can find in Sorge’s book, with only a 
minor omission. They are written in German. A full translation of 
the two letters from photostats is here published with annotations. 


I 


[Boston, postmark Aug. 28, 1888]* 
Dear Old Chap— Arrived here yesterday morning, this morning 
received your letters to S[chorlemmer] and me—my best thanks! 
I left my coughing stuff in Hoboken and Schorlemmer is also cured 
from his troubles. We just were at Mrs. Harney’s, she says that 
Harney® will come to London in October, so that I shall see him 
there. I have as yet been unable to get hold of my nephew, I think 
that I shall meet him tomorrow here in the hotel or in Roxbury. 
Boston is just a village, sprawling far & wide, but more human than 


* Words between the brackets are my interpolations. 


5 George Julian Harney (1817-1897) was a leader of the Chartists, an editor of 
British Labor papers, and a lifelong associate of Marx and Engels. He was pres- 
ent, in 1847, at the London meeting where the Communist Manifesto was draft- 
ed. He later moved, first to the island of Jersey, later to the United States. As 
an old man he returned to England. See M. Beer, History of Socialism in Eng- 
land (London, 1919, 1921). 
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New York City, Cambridge even very pretty, quite European con- 
tinental to look at. Cordial greetings to you & your wife, without 
you both we would not yet been well again. We stay here until 
Saturday. Letters will reach us certainly until Friday evening. 
Your F. E. 


II 
Adams House, 
533 Washington Street® 
Dear Sorge— Boston, Aug. 31, 1888 


Got the newspaper the day before yesterday and your letter today. 
Thanks! But I am sorry that your throat is not yet in order and that 
apparently you have taken over my cough. If more visits with you 
make us well & you sick, then that is too bad. 

Yesterday in Concord, in the reformatory and the town. We liked 
both. A prison in which the prisoners read novels and scientific 
books, form clubs, meet and discuss without the presence of of- 
ficials, eat twice a day meat and fish and with it as much bread as 
they like, have ice water in every shop, running fresh water in every 
cell, the cells decorated with pictures etc., where the inmates 
dressed like common laborers look one squarely in the eyes with- 
out the hang-dog look of the ordinary criminal-prisoner, cannot be 
found in the whole of Europe, for that the Europeans, are, as I told 
the Superintendent, not bold enough. And he quite American-like 
answered: well we try to make it pay, and it does pay. There I got 
great respect for the Americans." 


6 The address of the Adams House, where Engels stayed during his visit to 
Boston. John Graham Brooks, a minister in Brockton, Massachusetts, in 1888, 
told Henry James, “Engels stayed with me here when he was in America. . . .” 
See John Graham Brooks, Helen Lawrence Brooks, 1846-1938: A Memorial (Bos- 
ton, 1940), 24. It is more probable, however, that Brooks met Engels in Boston. 


7 Concord Reformatory was established in 1884 as an experiment in modern 
penological methods, following in an independent way the so-called “Elmira 
pattern.” Its first superintendent was Colonel Gardiner Tufts (1828-1891), a hu- 
manitarian with a strong religious bent. He introduced industrial and manual 
training departments, physical exercises, organized sports, a weekly paper, and 
clubs with weekly meetings and self-government. At the time of Engels’ visit 
there were about 740 inmates in the Reformatory. See 77th Annual Report of 
the Commissioners of Prisons of Massachusetts (1888); B. McKelvey, American 
Prisons (Chicago, 1936), 116; and the obituary of Tufts in Proceedings of the 
Annual Congress National Prisons Association (1891), 263-266. 

Mr. John C. Dolan, the present Superintendent of the Reformatory, had the 
kindness to write me the following note, dated Jan. 20, 1948: 

“Our records show that on August go, 1888, the Massachusetts Reformatory 
was favored with a visit from Edward Aveling, D.Sc., the noted Socialist leader 
of London England and his wife; Professor C. Schorlemmer of Owens College, 
Manchester, England, and Mr. Frederick Engels, Essayist of London, England.” 
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Concord is very lovely, in good taste as you would not expect it 
after New York and even Boston, but a perfect little place to be 
buried in, but not alive! Four weeks there and I would go to pieces 
or go crazy. 

My nephew Willie Burns’ is a fine fellow, clever, energetic, with 
body and soul in the labor movement. He is doing well, he is em- 
ployed by the Boston and Providence Railroad (now Old Colony), 
makes $12.— weekly, has a nice wife (brought with him from Man- 
chester) and three children.* He would not return to England for 
anything, he is just the boy for a country like America. 

Rosenberg’s resignation and the curious debate concerning the 
Socialist in the Volks Zeitung seem symptoms of the collapse. 

About Europe we get here little information and rarely, only 
through the N. Y. World and Herald. 

Today Aveling is finishing his whole work in America. The re- 
maining time is free. Whether we go to Chicago is still uncertain, 
for the rest of the program we have plenty of time. 

Cordial greetings to your wife & to you from all of us, but in par- 
ticular from your 

F. Engels. 


8 Engels’ wife was Lizzie Burns, an Irish working-class girl and an active Irish 
patriot. 

® This paragraph is not fully published in the Sorge collection. We give it 
here in the original German: 

“Mein Neffe Willie Burns is ein prichtiger Kerl, gescheit, energisch, mit 
Leib und Seele in der Bewegung. Es geht ihm gut, er ist an der Boston und 
Providence R.R. (jetzt Old Colony) hat $:12.- die Woche, eine nette Frau (aus 
Manchester mitgebracht) und drei Kinder.” 

10 On the factional struggle inside the Socialist Labor Party of which W. L. 
Rosenberg was the national secretary see M. Hillquit, History of Socialism in the 
United States (New York, 1903), 253-256. 
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Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. 
March 81, 1949 

Herbert Brown, Esq. 

THe New ENGLAND QUARTERLY 

Brunswick, Maine. 


Dear Mr. Brown; 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Vilhelm Marstrand in his incisive, 
scientific article in your March issue’ exploding the myth of a runic 
inscription on Noman’s Land, himself perpetuates the historical 
myths connected with that island. He has used secondary sources 
following Jeremy Belknap,’ whose theory of Gosnold’s discovery of 
Noman’s Land was formulated in 1798 without any knowledge of 
essential data supplied by John Brereton’s Relation of Gosnold’s 
voyage.* 

If Dr. Marstrand had read Brereton’s account, he would have 
found that the forest and the wild vines reported as on the island 
named Martha’s Vineyard were by “a great standing lake of fresh 
water, near the sea side, an English mile in compass, which is main- 
tained with the springs running exceeding pleasantly through the 
woody grounds which are very rocky.” There is not now and never 
could have been any such lake on Noman’s Land, but the descrip- 
tion fits in every respect a lake on the Vineyard called James Pond. 
Brereton makes two other statements which are true of the much 
larger island, the present Martha’s Vineyard, but not of Noman’s 
Land. He states that it was one of those discerned in part from a 
hill on Cape Cod, and that it had a great store of both red and of 

1 Vilhelm Marstrand, “The Runic Inscription on No Man’s Land,” New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXII, 85-92. 

2 Jeremy Belknap, American Biography, 2 vols. (Boston, 1798), 1, 101 ff. 


3 John Brereton, A Briefe and True Relation of the Discoverie of the North 
Part of Virginia (London, 1602), was written and published within three months 
after the return of the expedition. A day by day account of the same voyage 
was written by another member of the company, Gabriel Archer, The Relation 
of Captaine Gosnols Voyage to the North Part of Virginia, but this was not 
printed until its inclusion in Purchas his Pilgrims (London, 1625), tv, 1647- 
1651. Convenient reprints of both Relations may be found in Charles H. Lever- 
more, Forerunners and Competitors of the Pilgrims, 2 vols. (Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1912). 
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white clay. Noman’s Land is well below the horizon from any hill 
on Cape Cod, and has no exposed red and white clay beds, as the 
present Martha’s Vineyard has. 

Statements in Archer’s parallel Relation® indicate that he also is 
describing the larger island rather than the smaller. Among these 
is the report that anchor was weighed off the north shore to sail to 
the northwest shore, which was reached “toward night.” This, on 
Noman’s Land, would be an absurdity, as the distance to be cov- 
ered was barely a mile; on the larger island, the part of the north 
shore intended was probably the eight mile stretch from the locali- 
ty of the fresh water lake to that of the clay beds. 

In 1909, Dr. J. F. Jameson recognized the incongruity of apply- 
ing the descriptions from the Relations to Noman’s Land.‘ Discuss- 
ing De Laet’s account of Gosnold (based on Archer’s Relation) in 
the 1630 edition of his New World, Dr.: Jameson remarks that the 
account “describes the lesser island in terms fitting the larger.” The 
present writer believes that it is possible to establish the cause of 
this confusion by literary analysis. 

Archer reports that the island discovered and named Martha's 
Vineyard was approached by following a shore of the mainland (i.e. 
Cape Cod) that runs southwest. This accords with the location of 
the present Martha’s Vineyard in reference to the southern shore 
of Cape Cod. If Archer’s statement of Gosnold’s position is accept- 
ed, then Gosnold explored Nantucket Sound and anchored off the 
East Chop of Martha’s Vineyard, landing on it; he could not, there- 
fore, have been in the open sea south of the Vineyard running to- 
wards Noman’s Land. But at this point the omission of any refer- 
ence to a large island or to Vineyard Sound confuses the narrative 
completely, as it requires the assumption that the landings of three 
successive days were made on the same square mile area, described 
as an island four miles in compass. 

It is here that the internal evidence of a hiatus is unmistakable. 
On the first day the explorers walk all about this small area, and 
find it uninteresting. On the next day, they land again, and find it 
covered with a forest and vines and berry bushes, numerous game 
birds and animal tracks, and a most interesting great lake. Obvi- 
ously they have changed their location, but there is no break in 


4 J. F. Jameson, editor, Narratives of New Netherland, 1609-1664 (New York, 
1909), Book 11, Chap. 8, pp. 40-41. 
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the narrative mentioning the change; it reads as though the place 
was barren one day, and luxuriant the next. Something has been 
omitted, something that explained not only the change of location, 
but also that the site of the first landing was not a separate island, 
but a small peninsula of a large island. 

It is this omission of any mention whatsoever in the narratives 
of a large island (perhaps a deletion to deceive Sir Walter Raleigh),° 
that has misled historians into thinking that Gosnold kept to the 
open sea, passing by the larger island without noting its existence, 
to land only on Noman’s Land, which seemed to fit chiefly because 
of its size. But East Chop is of the same size, its area sharply defined 
by salt ponds at its base that still come within three-quarters of a 
mile of meeting to cut it off from the rest of the island. Accepting 
East Chop instead of Noman’s as the site of Gosnold’s first land- 
ing makes it possible to supply the omitted information, and to 
place the descriptions of the second and third landings where they 
belong, on the twenty-five mile stretch of the north shore of the 
large island. But whether this explanation of the confusions is ac- 
cepted or not, the fact remains that the descriptions which Dr. 
Marstrand took over from current historians as of Noman’s Land 
are undoubtedly, as Dr. Jameson long ago recognized, appropriate 
only to the larger island. 

Belknap’s supporting (but unsupported) theory of the transfer- 
ence of the name late in the seventeenth century from the smaller 
island to the present Vineyard was promulgated in ignorance of 
the fact that in 1641 Richard Vines, steward of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, granted the large island to Thomas Mayhew under the 
name “Capawock alias Martha’s Vineyard,” a grant that. would 
have been meaningless if the name Martha’s Vineyard had previ- 
ously been used for Noman’s Land.* The same designation was 
used by Edward Winslow of the Plymouth colony in a publication 

5 Raleigh wrote on Aug. 21, 1602, to Sir Robert Cecil, stating that the ex- 
pedition had sailed without his leave and requesting that the cargo be confiscat- 
ed. (Edward Edwards, The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh [London, 1868], 1, 251- 
252.) It must be assumed that the “permission” for the voyage given by Raleigh 


according to the title page of Brereton’s Relation was a post facto approval, 
probably accepted by Gosnold with great reluctance. 

® New York Deeds, 11, 66, preserved in the Land Office, Department of State, 
New York, at Albany, N. Y. Reprinted in Hough’s Nantucket Papers (Albany, 
1856), 4. 
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of 1649, in which he writes of the Mayhew residence “upon an is- 
land called formerly Capawack, by us Morthas [sic] Vineyard.”* 
Both of these men had early been in touch with Indians of the vi- 
cinity whose memory span went back to the time of Gosnold’s land- 
ings. 

The idea that the name Noman was derived from Tequenomun, 
an Edgartown pawwaw, is equally mythological, an invention of 
the late Dr. C. E. Banks, author of the History of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, frankly advanced without a shred of evidence.* Documentary 
sources make the fancy quite incredible. The first documentary 
mention of the name is in a 1666 grant by Gov. Nicolls of New 
York.*® His language leaves no possible doubt that he accepted it 
as a name derived from the current English meaning of the words 
(in Webster’s definition) “land to which no one has the exclusive 
right of possession; spec., a piece of land not subject to any definite 
rights of ownership or not lying in any particular known parish, 
as formerly in England and Scotland.” Gov. Nicolls declares that 
the island has no qwners “either natives or others”; he requires 
that having been granted into ownership its name be changed to 
the Isle of Man; and finally he provides that no “other island, town 
or jurisdiction” is to claim it in the future. (This grant lapsed; its 
condition that a harbor be built could not be fulfilled.) 

Continuous Indian tradition from an Indian deed of 1686 down 
to the present generation of Indians at Gay Head has consistently 
regarded Noman’s Land as a strictly English name, with no refer- 
ence whatever to Indian ownership.’® The island did, however, 
have Indian owners, as Gov. Mayhew of the Vineyard had occasion 
to certify in 1680."" He declared at that time that the sachems who 
owned it, Tahquabbe and Phillip, derived their title from their 
long dead father, whose name was Wassuton, chief sachem of Chil- 

7 Edward Winslow, The Glorious Progress of the Gospel (London, 1649), 
pages not numbered. Reprinted, Mass. Hist. Coll., grd Series, 1v, 76 and 84. 

8 Charles Edward Banks, M.D., The History of Martha’s Vineyard, 3 vols. 
(Boston, 1911, 1925). u, Annals of Chilmark, 72. 

® New York Patents, 1, 50, preserved in the Land Office, New York, as above. 


10 Dukes County Deeds, 1, 70, preserved in the Registry of Deeds, Edgartown, 
Mass.—also Mrs. M. A. Vanderhoop, “The Gay Head Indians,” articles in the 
Evening Standard, New Bedford, Mass., beginning June 25,, 1904. 


11 Dukes County Deeds, 1, 66, Registry of Deeds, Edgartown, Mass. 
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mark. This quite definitely puts Tequenomun of Edgartown out 
of the picture, except for those who prefer myth to history. The 
island was a hereditary possession of the sachems of Chilmark, and 
curiously enough is still under the jurisdiction of that town, al- 
though separated from it by many miles. 

The temptation to romanticize Noman’s Land has been strong. 
The fact of the matter is that its sea-girt isolation and its forbid- 
ding, harborless shore line held no attraction for Leif Eriksson, Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, or anyone except a few fishermen, until the 
late Mr. Crane took it over as his remote summer retreat. 


Sincerely yours, 
Warner F. Gookin 
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The Battle of the Atlantic: 1939-1943. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, 
Volume I. Introduction by Commodore Dudley W. Knox, USN 


(Ret.). (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1947. Pp. Ix, 432. 
$6.00.) 


Operations in North African Waters: October, 1942-June, 194}. 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. History of United States Naval Oper- 
ations in World War II, Volume II. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1947. Pp. xxvii, 297. $6.00.) 


The Rising Sun in the Pacific: 1931-April, 1942. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. History of United States Naval Operations in World 
War II, Volume III. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1948. Pp. xxviii, 411. $6.00.) 


Modern war, like a mountain, has many shapes. The multiplici- 
ty of activities that enter into a nation’s making of war, from draft- 
ing board and strategy council to beachhead, is by now a common- 
place. What is not so generally understood is that waging war is 
not simply the arithmetic sum of all these efforts; it is rather a dif- 
ferential—the vectorial sum of their urgencies, forces, and cross 
purposes. This differential quality, which so bedevilled high-level 
planners and strategists during the war, is now the dilemma of the 
historian of the war. 

The dilemma is a real one. For even when the historian has lim- 
ited himself to one aspect of the war, such as science, production, 
or naval operations, he is not dealing with an isolable series of 
events. He must select, however, from various levels of informa- 
tion and action—the tactical, strategic, logistical-strategic, and po- 
litical-strategic. He must by necessity work mainly at one of these 
levels, but with close reference to them all. 

Samuel Eliot Morison has sought to resolve this dilemma by writ- 
ing what has aptly been called a “shooting” history of the naval 
war. In these first three volumes of a projected thirteen-volume 
History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, he 
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has presented an admirable account of the early phases of the naval 
war as seen from the operating point of view. Either Dr. Morison 
or one of his assistants was on the spot at as many actions as was 
humanly possible. The result is a vivid account of major naval en- 
gagements and operations as they might be remembered by a ship 
or task force commander, aided by documentary materials of our 
own and enemy archives and the recollections of other participants. 
Therein lie the great merits of these volumes. With somewhat less 
marked success, though on the whole adequately, he has sketched 
in the strategic, logistic, and political settings. 

The first volume, The Battle of the Atlantic, deals with the war- 
fare against the German submarine from 1939 until the spring of 
1943, when the Allies finally regained the initiative. This battle 
was of the very first importance. In the “ABC-1 Staff Agreement” of 
March 27, 1941, Great Britain and the United States had agreed 
that “Since Germany is the preponderant member of the Axis pow- 
ers, the Atlantic and European war is considered to be the decisive 
theater.” The first task of the United States then was to maintain 
sea communications with Great Britain so that arms, supplies, and 
later troops might continue to flow from the arsenal to the combat 
area. 

One gets the impression from the account of this distressing peri- 
od of a victory achieved through a series of defeats. The enemy held 
the initiative, shifting his attack adroitly from mid-ocean to At- 
lantic coast to Caribbean, wherever the hunting was best. The ap- 
palling result was the sinking of 360 merchant ships, totalling 
about 2,250,000 gross tons, during the first six and one-half months 
of 1942 at a sacrifice of eight U-boats, replaceable by ten days’ con- 
struction. 

The primary responsibility for these early defeats falls upon the 
Navy itself, which was in Dr. Morison’s opinion “woefully unpre- 
pared, materially and mentally, for the U-boat blitz. . . .” In its 
obsession for big ships, the Navy had almost systematically neg- 
lected small-craft construction, and despite the lesson of the first 
war had no sound convoy or escort doctrine. By April, 1943, the 
tide was turning, and greatly to the credit of the Navy it had fought 
back to possession of the initiative. With able assists from Amer- 
ican shipyards and the Fiihrer’s errors in judgment, the Navy and 
Merchant Marine had “kept ’em sailing.” 
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Dr. Morison has woven together skillfully the many diverse 
strands that went into the winning of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Dealing with scientists, communications, training schools, air re- 
connaissance, convoy organization, escort doctrine, amateur yachts- 
men, weapons, ships, and above all the running fight in the At- 
lantic itself, he has fashioned an absorbing narrative of this critical 
phase of the war at sea. 

The second volume, Operations in North African Waters, faith- 
fully mirrors the difficulties and mistakes involved in our first large 
amphibious operation, (TORCH), the invasion of North Africa. For 
a first venture TORCH was particularly complex. The Moroccan in- 
vasion was a joint Army-Navy expedition, mounted in the United 
States and culminating in a three-pronged assault upon the west 
coast of Africa from the open sea. The Mediterranean phase against 
Algeria and Tunisia was a combined Anglo-American expedition 
mounted in England. In both phases there was a political third 
dimension of considerable magnitude. The delicate and secret po- 
litical missions of Mr. Robert Murphy and General Mark Clark 
had attempted first, to forestall resistance to the landings, and sec- 
ond, to prevent the invasion from driving Vichy and the French 
leaders in North Africa completely into the German camp. On the 
first question Dr. Morison has outlined very clearly the attitude 
of the French commanders and its effect upon French resistance to 
our landings. On the controversial question of our distasteful col- 
laboration with Darlan he has accepted the orthodox view, subse- 
quently supported by General Eisenhower and William Langer, 
that “Our military diplomacy was justified both by necessity and 
by the results.” The charge that, holding all the trump cards, we 
allowed Darlan to take the trick he dismisses perfunctorily as “ab- 
surd.” It is well to remember in all this, of course, that an assassin 
shortly relieved us of Darlan. Had he not done so, one wonders 
what “results” might have followed. Still, in a military history, Dr. 
Morison is hardly to be blamed for accepting the arguments of mil- 
itary expediency, supported as they are by prevailing opinion. 

TORCH was the testing ground of our amphibious technique. 
That the expedition did not go like clockwork is quite under- 
standable. Dr. Morison accepts on the whole the Army charge that 
Navy handling of landing craft was poor. For its part the Army’s 
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insistence on sending troops ashore heavily burdened with surplus 
equipment was equally at fault. Much might have been gained also 
had the Army been willing to make more use of available naval 
fire power instead of trying to take positions by assault. Finally, he 
asserts, “The failure of the Army Shore Party to function properly 
(in unloading operations) was the most glaring defect in this and 
future amphibious operations.” 

Despite bad management and a large element of good luck, the 
North African operations were a real achievement in combined 
operations. All the missions defined in the Operations Plan were 
accomplished. American forces had shown courage and initiative 
and, above all, the ability to work successfully with too little of ev- 
erything—planning, material, and experience. 

The third volume covers the rise of Japanese naval power from 
1931, the attack on Pearl Harbor, the southern offensive into the 
Philippines and Dutch East Indies, and our own defensive meas- 
ures and counterattacks through the Doolittle raid on Tokyo, 
April, 1942. The high point of this volume, and indeed of all three, 
is the account of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Here again some of 
the larger implications such as the matter of responsibility are 
brushed over lightly. But at the tactical and operational levels, 
from both the American and Japanese points of view, the account 
is of the first order. By careful planning and well-guarded secrecy 
the Japanese won a resounding tactical victory. But, as Dr. Mori- 
son sagely observes, it was a tactical victory and a strategic defeat. 
By attacking our ships and neglecting shore installations the Japa- 
nese left us with a base two thousand miles from our shores from 
which the remainder of our fleet could continue to operate. In a 
war of positions the Japanese concentrated on ships. 

The principal criticism of this series so far is less a commentary 
on Dr. Morison’s part in writing the Navy’s war history than of 
the Navy’s conception of how that history should be written. Dr. 
Morison is concerned with the “operational” aspect, and Dr. Rob- 
ert Albion has been charged with the “administrative” aspect— 
as though they were self-contained areas of study. One wonders 
whether an account on one side of how the battles were won and 
on the other of how production and logistics were organized and 
administered will, taken together, tell us how the war was won. 
In these first volumes dealing with the lean years the work does not 
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suffer seriously, because success or failure depended more upon op- 
erational skill than upon material strength. In later phases, how- 
ever, wherein the issue was so often one of strategic desirability 
versus logistic feasibility, the historical problems of the whole view 
and of levels of information will become acute. Dr. Morison can- 
not hope to deal as minutely with the great operations in the Pa- 
cific as he has, for example, with the gun duel between Massachu- 
setts and the E] Hank battery at Casablanca. Nor can he divorce 
strategy and logistics as he has largely done in dealing with the 
North African operations. In these connections he may wish to 
supplement his reliance on operation plans and action reports with 
the rich and important papers of the Combined and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and their various subcommittees, which for these volumes 
have been completely overlooked. 
DuNCAN BALLANTINE. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


George Washington. A Biography. Volumes One and Two: Young 
Washington. By Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1948. Pp. xxvi, 549, x, 464. $15.00.) 


The only question that existed in anticipation of Mr. Freeman’s 
George Washington was whether it would or could match his Lee. 
The first two volumes, subtitled Young Washington, prove that it 
can and does. Here is the same broad canvas, the meticulous piec- 
ing together of detail, the full documentation, the leisurely pace, 
the relish for drama and for human personality, and especially the 
elevated, even Jovian, tone. These volumes have already been so 
extensively praised, and their major achievement—their dignified 
and yet realistic humanizing of Washington—has been so frequent- 
ly underscored that in a belated notice there is need only for again 
saluting a great performance. These volumes displace all previous 
studies, as the completed work will undoubtedly become at once 
the standard treatment. 

Amid so unanimous a chorus of praise it becomes difficult, or 
rather futile, to express the slightest dissent. But there is even great- 
er hazard in attempting to formulate certain reflections that are 
not so much criticisms of the book as it stands, but lamentations 
that precisely because it is what it is, and as splendid, it will unfor- 
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tunately complicate the problem of other historians. I mean, be- 
cause Freeman tells the biography with such overwhelming ampli- 
tude, the rest of us will be virtually compelled henceforth to see 
Virginia cultural history through the eyes of his Washington. Yet 
it is precisely at this point I locate the only area of any importance 
where Mr. Freeman's portrait appears at all deficient. He has, as 
far as was humanely feasible, brought back the man in his habit as 
he lived, and he has sketched in the background of the times and 
the manners. Yet he has not made quite evident, or even plausible, 
the respects in which this man was the product of—or the represent- 
ative embodiment of—this peculiar and perplexing culture. 

Perhaps the book illustrates the old adage that when Virginians 
confront the writing of their own history, they above all others 
experience the difficulty of seeing the forest for the trees. (Possibly 
because they above all others must thread the labyrinths of so con- 
founded much genealogy!) Yet Mr. Freeman can assuredly not be 
accused of failing to put young Washington squarely into a social 
setting. The first chapter, indeed, announces the intention unmis- 
takably in its title, “An Ambitious Landed Society.” It makes abun- 
dantly clear that the story of the Northern Neck for a century can 
be told with only one verb: “it was grab, grab, grab.” Of course, 
the revolution that has been wrought in modern historiography 
becomes apparent if we compare this judgment of Virginia’s great- 
est historian of today with those of Brown or of Bruce a generation 
ago. Mr. Freeman's fourth chapter is a masterful résumé of the con- 
ditions that shaped young Washington, and demonstrates that 
they, like their offspring, were complex, but that the spirit of grab, 
grab was pervasive. No poor man could any longer stand the com- 
petition, and Washington himself later expounded the clue to the 
social pattern when he said that the great estates had been accu- 
mulated “by taking up and purchasing at very low rates the rich 
back lands which were thought nothing of in those days.” 

Hence, one cannot charge that Mr. Freeman lacks a realistic ap- 
preciation of the society where “George might be King but tobacco 
was master,” and in which young men of enterprise and courage 
would infallibly grow up with the conviction that the promise of 
a fortune lay in “the great, open, unclaimed Valley of the Ohio.” 
Since he makes the drive to wealth so comprehensible, one cannot 
complain because Mr. Freeman refrains from committing himself 
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to labels and does not quite say that this order was an imperialistic 
agrarian capitalism. However, the fascination (and the complexity) 
of his Washington begins to impress itself upon us if we, accepting 
provisionally some such label, then find that this child of the grab- 
bing society was indeed economically ambitious, even to a demonic 
degree, but that at the same time he exhibited in his behavior a 
code which we customarily associate with the medieval knight or 
the Spanish grandee, or with the hero of a Scott novel, rather 
than with the modern capitalist. In brief, Mr. Freeman’s Washing- 
ton is, in the terms of social history, a contradiction in terms. Filled 
with a consuming ambition for wealth, he is punctilious to the 
point of downright pedantry on the subject of “honor.” He is the 
scion of a society in which the economic fact was capitalism, but 
for which the ethic was still status. Hence his problem—one as 
nerve-wracking as the modern era can lay upon a man—was to be- 
come wealthy not only without sacrifice of honor but through be- 
ing conspicuously honorable. His life wouid have been simplified 
could he have let go either horn of the dilemma. He could then 
have become either the land-speculator or the Virginia gentleman, 
but that he made himself preéminently both at once, both to the 
limit of his great strength and ambition, is the riddle and glory of 
George Washington. 

From Mr. Freeman’s evidences—though not from the terms in 
which he thinks—the fact seems to be that this was also the riddle 
of Virginia in the eighteenth century. Here was a community 
where the facts of environment pulled in one direction, but where 
the code of society pushed in another. Washington employed the 
word “honor” where, says Mr. Freeman, “modern readers may be 
puzzled to know whether the usual definition holds.” The entire 
narrative emphasizes astonishingly the positively fanatical obses- 
sion of this driving young man not merely to guard but ruthlessly 
to enhance his honor, until the reader wonders if he were not some 
strange throw-back to the Round Table or the Court of Love. But, 
at the same time, honor for him was not just reputation or respect; 
it was something exceedingly tangible, something to be “gained, 
held or enjoyed.” It had to be eternally maintained, and was the 
deciding factor (rather than patriotism, love of adventure, pecuni- 
ary gain, or loyalty) in every decision. And, most remarkably, it 
was a conception of honor that fully expected “the reward of the 
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work,” that did not hesitate to demand it, or to seize it as lawfully 
due. 

So the mystery of Washington is that he did not behave like most 
of the younger planters “to whose class he belonged.” He did not 
settle down, open lands and breed slaves, become a vestryman, and 
a Justice of the County. Instead, he made the desperate (but hon- 
orable!) gamble, which took him to the disasters of Great Meadows 
and the Monongahela, and to the still more torturing metaphysi- 
cal speculations concerning the terms on which he could continue 
in the service “without loss of honor.” Yet the gamble paid off: at 
twenty-seven he was as rich as though he had been merely industri- 
ous, and he probably could not otherwise have made a marriage 
“half so advantageous, from the standpoint of property.” This in- 
terplay of the motives of profit and prestige in the innermost work- 
ings of young Washington is a challenge to all those who have the 
temerity to call themselves social psychologists. 

In Washington’s scale of values, therefore, a man required two 
assets, wealth and honor, and one without the other was contempt- 
ible. If he did not have the first to begin with, he gained nothing 
by acquiring it at the expense of the other. But it was the society, 
at this particular juncture in history, that supplied him withthe 
antinomy. Washington in his simplicity accepted both with equal 
intensity, and in his complexity, at whatever cost to peace of soul 
or of internal coherence, held to both with equal tenacity. 

It is possibly an irrelevance in the presence of so monumental a 
work to demand that it pronounce upon what is not its concern. 
After all, its subject is Washington, not Virginia. Yet when Mr. 
Freeman gallantly faces up to the sordid realities, when he, speak- 
ing as a Virginian, does not hesitate to give full play in Virginia 
history to the spirit of grab, though we must admire his candor 
and compliment him upon a patriotism that cannot be tarnished 
by a hundred such admissions, still we are obliged to note that Mr. 
Freeman speaks thus as a moralist and not as an economist, or even 
(in that sense) as a historian. The nobility, the forthrightness of 
Mr. Freeman’s frame of reference gives him freedom to do com- 
plete justice to the deficiencies as well as to the merits of his hero. 
His last chapter is an impressive summing up of a man’s qualities, 
but it is, like his chapter on Virginia society, an array of particu- 
lars, not a definition. It is fundamentally a moral analysis, not a 
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cultural. The only question, thereupon, is whether a discussion 
so oriented, although it never shrinks from the utmost candor, is 
the best way, or the only way, to gain an understanding of economic 
and social patterns, or to comprehend fully how the particular pat- 
terns of Virginia culture were translated into the conduct and 


code of one George Washington. Perry MILLER. 


Harvard University. 


Arthur Twining Hadley. By Morris Hadley. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1948. Pp. 282. $3.75.) 


Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 1856-1943. By Henry Aaron Yeomans. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1948. Pp. xvi, 564. 
$6.00.) 


In the fall of 1920 the Association of Colleges in New England 
met at Wesleyan University, and the most recently elected college 
president, Dr. Remsen Ogilby, of Trinity College, conducted the 
service at morning chapel. As we were going out from the building, 
Dr. Lowell remarked to Dr. Hadley: “Our young friend did very 
well, but did you notice that he prayed for the undergraduates, 
for the faculty, for the trustees, for the benefactors, for the alumni, 
but he never so much as mentioned the college president?” “Well,” 
replied Dr. Hadley in his characteristic halting speech and with 
his unique gestures, “after he has been in office a very few weeks 
he won't have time or thought to pray for anybody else.” 

As one reads these two intensely interesting biographies of two 
very great educational leaders, he is aware of the truth of Dr. Had- 
ley’s offhand comment. For these pages tell the stories of lives full 
to the brim of hard work, of meeting complex and constant prob- 
lems, and in particular of constant devotion to the institutions over 
which each presided, the one for twenty-four years, the other for 
twenty-two. As the two men were very different in temperament 
and in personality, so are these two notable biographies different 
in treatment and in effect. Curiously enough, at least to this re- 
viewer, the biography of Dr. Hadley written by his son seems more 
objective, and though warm and human, more impersonal than 
Mr. Yeoman’s intensely loyal and at times defensive account of 
Dr. Lowell’s life and work. 
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If there were time it would be interesting to compare and con- 
trast the services to education and to the nation of the two presi- 
dents. An outsider recognizes at once the differences between Har- 
vard and Yale, between the son of a merchant prince who probably 
himself possessed the largest personal fortune of any college or 
university president in the United States, and the son of a profes- 
sor who though always in comfortable circumstances had neverthe- 
less to be—in the New England term—careful. And yet there are 
many resemblances. The late Dr. Angell spoke of Dr. Lowell as 
above everything else “conscientious,” and the word applies as 
clearly to Dr. Hadley. It is surely to the credit of American aca- 
demic life that both Hadley and Lowell gave so much of their time 
and ability to public service. Whatever may be the opinion of crit- 
ics and social scientists on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, it is to the credit 
of President Lowell that when Governor Fuller asked him to be 
one of three on the famous advisory committee, he accepted im- 
mediately, foregoing a long-cherished visit to Hawaii because, as 
he put it, he was first and foremost a citizen of Massachusetts. Loy- 
alty to the local was always to him compelling. How easily he could 
have avoided the torrents of abuse that were poured on him even 
to the day of his death if he had not been so devoted a servant to 
duty. The same kind of courage made Dr. Hadley accept election 
to the Board of Directors of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad when it was in great difficulties, and when, as a prom- 
inent journal of the time expressed it, he was to be in a minority, 
perhaps in a minority of one, “But the power he will exercise is 
not measured by votes . . . with singular authority he will advise 
and recommend acts and omissions in the broad public interest, 
that would have averted the demoralization of the last few years.” 

One who has happened to read these two biographies side by 
side is struck by many resemblances and parallels, both in public 
service and in educational policies. There are obvious differences. 
Dr. Lowell was concerned with the problem of instruction and cur- 
riculum in Harvard College. Dr. Hadley was more occupied with 
university affairs. Dr. Lowell believed in the theory of self-educa- 
tion under direction and in emphasizing everywhere and at all 
times scholarship and the intellectual life. Dr. Hadley who had 
clearly as interesting and vigorous a mind and who believed in 
opportunity for independent work for professors and students 
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alike, put stress on practical results and on public service. 

Mr. Yeoman’s biography is more detailed and more fully docu- 
mented. The future student of higher education in America will 
have abundant material here essential to an understanding of 
Harvard and Harvard's influence on other colleges and universi- 
ties. But such a reader may well fail to discern the characteristic 
wit, the storehouse of example, the matchless ability in telling an 
appropriate story or anecdote that made Lowell such a vivid per- 
sonality. And there will be many like the present reviewer who 
might wish to have had even more clearly presented his generous 
interest in other institutions, his eager desire to be of help to 
younger colleagues, and above all the simplicity of a very real and 
very great gentleman. 

Morris Hadley’s account of his father’s life and work is perhaps 
in this respect more human and more warm. Hadley was noted for 
his wit which was an integral part of his unique character, and 
here are recorded several of those anecdotes that are now part and 
parcel of Yale tradition—the professor of economics putting his 
feet into a wastepaper basket while lecturing and being unable to 
get them out; the absent-minded scholar introducing his son for- 
mally to his uncle; the university president replying impromptu in 
Latin to a Latin speech from a delegate from Upsala to Yale's bi- 
centenary whereupon Chauncey Depew in the Corporation inter- 
posed, “I did not know that Hadley could speak Swedish.” And 
other college presidents and alumni too may be interested to read 
in Hadley’s own words that he regarded attendance at alumni din- 
ners as “perhaps the greatest pleasure and privilege of the presi- 
dent’s office thus to be able to renew acquaintance with his old 
friends and to establish more firmly the communication between 
the university and its graduates throughout the land.” And many of 
the faculty readers of the biography may delight in Hadley’s mild 
rebuke of the overzealous and the self-righteous by quoting the 
proverb of Halevy, “Virtue is more dangerous than vice because 
its excesses are not subject to the restraints of conscience.” 

There are many other comments that might be made. Both men 
were deeply and sincerely religious. Hadley’s family life was ideal, 
his home a haven of refreshment and a center of fun and hospital- 
ity. Lowell never tired of making clear the constant and invalu- 
able support given him by his wife, and as Mr. Angell put it in his 
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review, “When she died, something went out of him and the old 
resiliency never quite fully returned.” 

In these days when there is so much criticism of a liberal educa- 
tion, so much emphasis on the need of more vocational training, so 
much insistence on the technique of teaching and of administra- 
tion, it must be a very health-giving exercise for the modernist in 
educational theory to study these biographies and realize that 
great leaders in the academic profession like Lawrence Lowell and 
Arthur Hadley are born and not made; and because they had char- 
acter and ability developed into great leaders, and have left an in- 
delible impression not only upon the great universities but no less 
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Bowdoin College. 


Benjamin Silliman, 1779-1864, Pathfinder in American Science. By 
John F. Fulton and Elizabeth H. Thomson. (New York: Henry 
Schuman. 1947. Pp. 294. $4.00.) 


The problem of the scientist's biographer is never easy; but the 
greater the eminence of his subject, the greater—except in a few 
obvious instances—are likely to be the writer’s troubles. It is often 
simpler to deal with a scientific man of the second or even the third 
rank, although here, where the man’s importance may lie in his con- 
tribution to scientific education, to philosophy, or to scientific con- 
troversy, a danger may still lurk in the biographer’s temptation to 
inflate his man beyond his proper dimensions. This new life of 
Benjamin Silliman might have been a case in point. But his latest 
biographers, Dr. John F. Fulton and Miss Elizabeth H. Thomson 
of the Historical Library of Yale’s School of Medicine, have avoid- 
ed this pitfall, and have given us a commendably compact and 
simply written biography, without loss of perspective and with im- 
portant new material. 

Chemist and geologist, revered teacher, successful lecturer and 
editor, household deity of Yale: with all these qualifications it 
would have been easy to paint him as a peer of his great European 
contemporaries. He was, however, no more a Berzelius or a Liebig 
than he was an Adam Sedgwick or a Lyell; and Dr. Fulton and Miss 
Thomson have shown good judgment in presenting him for what 
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he was: a scientist of the second rank, yet of the first importance in 
the history of American scientific progress. 

It was for Silliman that the elder Timothy Dwight in 1802 con- 
jured up Yale’s first Professorship of Chemistry and Natural His- 
tory. In the book under review we are given new insight into this 
important departure in education, which broke the solid phalanx 
of classical learning and theological teaching at Yale and soon—to 
a chorus of murmurs from the conservatives—made New Haven a 
scientific center at first rivalling, and then later surpassing, Cam- 
bridge and Philadelphia. 

We have long known that the project of developing the sciences 
at Yale was a favorite of President Ezra Stiles, a man of far-ranging 
interests and passionate scientific curiosity. But it is now clear that 
the early proposals which culminated in the creation of the chair 
for Silliman were not intended solely to promote Natural Philos- 
ophy in and of itself, but looked to the eventual establishment of 
a school of medicine. The authors quote at length from an unpub- 
lished memorandum of Stiles, submitted to the Yale Corporation 
in 1777, which urged the transformation of the College into a Uni- 
versity complete with faculties of Law and Physic. Nothing more 
was heard of this suggestion—in part, because of the disturbances 
of the Revolution—until a new President, Timothy Dwight, gave 
the proposal for a medical school his strong support. Opposed, 
however, by timorous Connecticut physicians who feared for their 
monopoly, President Dwight was glad to secure a compromise with 
the creation of the new professorship for Silliman. The Medical 
Institution was finally authorized in 1810, and Silliman was made 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. He taught these subjects 
to the medical students for nearly forty years. 

The way in which Silliman—a young lawyer fresh from Yale with- 
out scientific training—prepared himself for his new post also in- 
dicates its real purpose. At Philadelphia, which he sought out as 
the country’s acknowledged scientific center, he attended lectures 
in anatomy and surgery as well as chemistry. And it was Edinburgh 
that Silliman chose for a protracted stay during his preparatory 
year abroad in 1805-1806. Here he heard lectures in practice of 
medicine, materia medica, and anatomy, as well as in chemistry 
and mineralogy, later the fields of his special interest. 
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It was not without alarm that the humanists of Yale watched the 
installation of Silliman’s chemical laboratory. Out of a confused 
belief (so Silliman imagined) that chemists should be confined to 
some alchemical den underground, the architect placed the lab- 
oratory in the basement of a new building. For the better part of a 
long life, these subterranean quarters, somewhat lightened and im- 
proved by Silliman’s ingenuity, served as demonstration room, lec- 
ture hall, and private research laboratory. Yet when Silliman’s 
projects could no longer be confined to this room, and he request- 
ed additional space to house his great mineralogical collections, a 
member of the Corporation asked him whether there was not some 
danger that “with these physical attractions you will overtop the 
Latin and the Greek?” 

The year abroad, according to Silliman, was what turned his 
scientific curiosity in the direction of geology. This interest was 
awakened, not by some idea that such studies might be important 
for the future prosperity of America, but by his observations of 
the English landscape and especially by the Edinburgh lectures of 
Playfair and James Hall, where he found the University torn by 
the strife of Plutonist and Neptunian. His record of these geologi- 
cal disputes is of very great interest to the historian of scientific 
ideas. 

Though never an outstanding field worker, Silliman ought to 
be linked with William Maclure and Parker Cleaveland as one of 
the “founders of American geology.” He taught the first college 
course of geology in this country; he acquired for Yale the Perkins 
and Gibbs mineralogical collections; and among his pupils were 
such pioneer geologists as Amos Eaton, Denison Olmstead, Edward 
Hitchcock of Amherst, and his Yale successor and son-in-law, James 
Dwight Dana. Silliman was, moreover, instrumental in founding 
the first American scientific colony devoted to geology and allied 
subjects; he founded and edited the first enduring American sci- 
entific journal; and he was the first president of the American As- 
sociation of Geologists and Naturalists which a hundred years ago 
was transformed into the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Two aspects of Silliman’s career are of interest for the history of 
American scientific education: his national reputation as lecturer 
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who could make scientific subjects attractive to popular audiences; 
and, more important by far, his réle in promoting graduate instruc- 
tion at Yale. On January 2, 1840, Silliman gave in Boston the first 
of the Lowell Lectures; and he followed this by engagements as far 
south as Mobile and New Orleans and as far west as St. Louis. At 
Yale he significantly shaped the course of scientific instruction. 
From the small] group of special students and assistants surround- 
ing Silliman there developed the Graduate School of Yale Univer- 
sity. The first step was the appointment in 1847 of one of these stu- 
dents, John Pitkin Norton, as Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 
and of Benjamin Silliman, Jr., as Professor of Practical Chemistry. 
Both were to be primarily concerned with graduate teaching. In 
1852 a chair of Civil Engineering was added. At the same time the 
curriculum was broadened to provide undergraduate instruction 
and the three men were made the nucleus of the Yale Scientific 
School. In 1861, when the benefaction of Joseph E. Sheffield was 
the chief factor in making the school solvent and independent, 
the name was changed to the Sheffield Scientific School. 

These are the leading aspects if Silliman’s long career, and they 
are recounted in the Fulton-Thomson biography with the care 
that they deserve; yet somehow one gets the impression that this 
book leaves something very fundamental and very significant un- 
said. What is missing is an adequate account of Silliman’s scien- 
tific views and opinions. True, the authors confide to us on the 
last page but one that Silliman “was not a creative scientist.” But 
even if he made no original contributions, it would have been help- 
ful to place him in relation to the scientific currents of his day and 
to examine his opinions respecting the exciting controversies that 
raged during his lifetime in both the fields with which he was en- 
gaged. The geological debates are treated perfunctorily, and it 
would hardly be suspected from this book that the science of chem- 
istry was being transformed, almost precisely during Silliman’s 
lifetime, at a rate unparalleled before or since. The story of Silli- 
man’s career as lecturer, teacher, and educator lacks focus precise- 
ly because the reader never learns what it was that Silliman knew, 
believed, and taught. 

A few slips have crept into this careful book. Two must be men- 
tioned. Sir Joseph Banks neither sponsored nor financed Cook’s 
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famous voyages, though it is well known that he pulled strings to 
be able to undertake (but not underwrite) the First Voyage as a 
young botanist. This important expedition was sent out by the 
Royal Society in large part to observe the transit of Venus of 1769 
from some Pacific vantage point. On page 47 the law of “the equal 
expansion of gases at a given rise in temperature” is referred to 
as “Dalton’s great law.” This is not correct: it is a very inelegant 
statement of what is usually called the Law of Charles or the Law 
of Gay-Lussac. To every chemist “Dalton’s Law” means the law of 
partial pressures describing the behavior of a mixture of different 


ses at constant temperature. 
84 pe Henry GUERLAC. 


Cornell University. 


Form and Function: Remarks on Art by Horatio Greenough. Ed- 
ited by Harold A. Small with an Introduction by Erle Loran. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1947. 
Pp. xxi, 148. $2.75.) 


For some time now there has been need for a new edition of 
Horatio Greenough’s essays. The only edition that has been avail- 
able in recent years is a memorial selection made by Henry T. 
Tuckerman shortly after Greenough’s death in 1852. The very title 
of Tuckerman’s selection, A Memorial of Horatio Greenough, has 
probably acted to frighten away all but a few students and scholars 
who found their way about in the period and happened to strike 
upon these brilliant but little known essays. Form and Function 
fills this need in a way that could hardly be anticipated. Mr. Small 
has chosen from Tuckerman the eight essays that certainly have 
the most relevance today, has added notes where Greenough’s al- 
lusions have become obscure, and has included a relatively com- 
plete bibliography of Greenough’s published writings and the 
principal references to him in books and articles. Most important 
of all, this new edition, which is handsomely printed and attractive- 
ly jacketed with illustrations of functional design and modern en- 
gineering, is clearly aimed at the broader audience that Greenough 
would have liked to reach: architects, artists, and critics and stu- 
dents of art—all those, in fact, who have a stake in America’s aes- 
thetic well-being. Mr. Erle Loran, himself a painter and teacher 
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of painting, has provided an introduction for this new audience. 

The republication of these essays is further evidence (if further 
evidence is needed) of the usability of the American Past, and of 
the way in which this Past is constantly being reinterpreted to 
serve changing needs. At the time of his death, Greenough was 
known chiefly as a pioneer in American sculpture and as a man 
of certain rather striking personal qualities. Emerson spoke of him 
as “‘an extraordinary man, a man of sense, of virtu and of rare ele- 
vation of thought and carriage. One thought of heroes,—of Alfieri, 
of Michel Angelo, of Leonardo da Vinci.” But Emerson also 
shrewdly observed that Greenough was a man “whose tongue was 
far cunninger in talk than his chisel to carve.” Once this person- 
ality was eclipsed, Greenough was forgotten for close to a hundred 
years, save for an honorable mention here and there in books and 
articles on American sculpture. Today Greenough is again im- 
portant, not as a sculptor, but as a critic and theorist whose con- 
cern in developing a functionalist approach to aesthetics is closely 
related to the concerns of those engaged in contemporary design. 
He is important as well to the historian of ideas because some of 
his remarks on art have anticipated so strikingly the utterances of 
such pioneers in modern architecture as Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

In introducing Greenough to a modern audience Mr. Loran em- 
phasizes the point that some of Greenough’s ideas on art read like 
those of a “progressive contemporary.” Certainly there is evidence 
to bear him out. In one of his essays Greenough remarks that beau- 
ty may be defined as “the promise of function.” A letter to Emer- 
son contains this remarkable summary of his aesthetic stand: 


Here is my theory of structure: a scientific arrangement of space 
and forms to function and to site; an emphasis of feature propor- 
tioned to their gradated importance in function; color and orna- 
ment to be decided and arranged and varied by strictly organic 
laws, having a distinct reason for each decision; the entire and im- 
mediate banishment of all make-shift and make believe. 


In lively, and often witty, language he applied this standard to 
the Greek Revival architecture of his own time and to the writings 
of those who “would bend the Greek temple to every use.” It was 
not in the art of building but in the clipper ship, the trotting-wag- 
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on, and the machine that Greenough found the hopeful beginning 
of functional design. Again and again he calls upon sensible Amer- 
icans to reject the servile imitation of forms out of the past: “I con- 
tend for Greek principles not Greek things,” and to develop a na- 
tional architecture that would hecome a “visible exponent” of our 
civilization. In order to effect this revolution in taste Greenough 
suggested that America establish, not more academies of art, but 
“working normal schools of structure and ornament” to train men 
in industrial design: a program, Mr. Loran comments, not unlike 
the pre-Nazi German Bauhaus. 

It is impossible to do everything in a single volume and so every 
reviewer is entitled to a qualified dissent. The admirable desire 
to reach an audience that is largely non-academic justifies the ex- 
clusion of certain other essays that would be of interest to the his- 
torian of ideas; but it is certainly misleading to give the impression, 
as this book tends to do, that Greenough’s ideas on art are merely 
precocious and have no roots in their own time, that they result 
from some elaborate historical fluke. Anyone whose interest in 
Greenough takes him beyond the concerns of contemporary art is 
advised to add to Mr. Small’s bibliography two critical evaluations 
of Greenough of major importance: that in American Renaissance 
by F. O. Matthiessen, and that in Yankee Stonecutters by Albert 
Ten Eyck Gardner. It is regrettable too that certain letters very 
pertinent to this volume could not have been included, especially 
those written to Washington Allston from Italy. But these are de- 
tails and the editor and the publisher must be credited with do- 
ing a very timely and successful piece of bookmaking. The task 
that Greenough set out to do over a hundred years ago is by no 
means completed. It is still possible for New England towns to de- 
bate whether or not to add Colonial detail to their public housing 
units. As late as 1930 Frank Lloyd Wright was still unconsciously 
echoing Greenough: 


Certainly we may now see the dawning of a deeper insight that has 
for the past thirty years characterized so-called American architec- 
ture. By that length of time American architecture has been neither 
American nor architecture. We have instead a bad form of surface 
decoration. 

W1LuiaM R. TAyLor. 
Amherst College. 
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Washington Allston: A Study of the Romantic Artist in America. 
By Edgar P. Richardson. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1948. Pp. ix, 234. 59 Plates. $10.00.) 


One of the more encouraging results of recent investigations in 
the cultural history of the United States has been the partial lay- 
ing of an old ghost: America was not congenial to the arts in the 
nineteenth century. Like the Dark Ages which get less dark the 
more we find out about them, the “sentimental years” and the 
“stammering century” become less barren as we know them better. 
Scholars who have complacently asserted that Poe and Melville, 
Whitman and Hawthorne were handicapped by a hostile and un- 
sympathetic materialistic environment must find cold comfort in 
the latest analyses of our aesthetic history. Professor Matthiessen 
(American Renaissance, 1941) made it clear that Henry James’s 
complaint about America’s lack of culture had small foundation in 
fact. Mr. Harold Small’s timely volume, Form and Function: Re- 
marks on Art by Horatio Greenough (1947), did much to substan- 
tiate Professor Matthiessen’s position. The recent exhibition and 
concurrent discussions of the paintings of Thomas Cole must have 
upset the theories of many who had acquired their opinions from 
the standard histories of American art. So, too, will Edgar P. Rich- 
ardson’s Washington Allston: A Study of the Romantic Artist in 
America play havoc with the sophisticated scorn and half-truths 
regnant during the age of Mencken. 

The notion of Allston returned to America from the brilliance 
of the European world of art, settled in philosophical but dull Cam- 
bridge, sapped of all artistic inspiration so that he was no longer 
able to paint at all (see D.A.B.) is one that has prevailed since Wil- 
liam Wetmore Story voiced his own heartsickness in terms of that 
dangerously alluring symbol of failure, “Belshazzar’s Feast.” With- 
out either appreciation or recognition Allston’s art was slowly 
stifled. Nonsense! This accumulation of rubbish Richardson has 
ably cleared away. Here we see a new Allston, a painter quickening 
his perception and developing his technique of art as did Cole and 
Greenough. He “knew the full scope of the art of painting and used 
it as an imaginative language”; “he used both expressive and ar- 
chitectonic movement to embody the inspiration ‘of delight, of 
mystery, and fear’ peculiar to his own time”; “he created his own 
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language of color that is also light, which is not the same as that of 
either Constable or Turner, Delacroix or Corot, but an independ- 
ent development”; he “introduced into American painting a 
brooding, meditative quality that has remained one of its charac- 
teristic tones to the present day.” No small list of accomplishments 
for a painter who “died” spiritually in 1818! No wonder the young 
hopefuls of New England—Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Sarah Peabody, to name but a few—found Allston so 
seminal in the creation of their aesthetic theory. 

Not only has Mr. Richardson, who is, incidentally, Director of 
the Detroit Institute of Art, given us a detailed study of Allston as 
artist and theorist; he has also done much to clarify that confusing 
area known as “romantic art” by carefully defining and marking 
off the “stages” of its growth. Like so many “periods,” the roman- 
tic period in painting turns out to be a series of movements, each 
distinguished by its subtle changes in mood and viewpoint. He has 
identified the fundamental principles of romantic art with the phi- 
losophy of the time, especially that of Allston’s friend, Coleridge. 
He has set Allston squarely against the background of American 
culture. He has done well with one figure what Van Wyck Brooks 
attempted to do with many figures. With more studies like this one 
we may, someday, really understand “the flowering of New Eng- 
land.” 

MENTor L. WILLIAMS. 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Commonwealth. A Study of the Réle of Government in the Amer- 
ican Economy: Massachusetts, 1774-1861. By Oscar Handlin and 
Mary Flug Handlin. (New York: New York University Press. 
1947. Pp. xiii, 364. $3.50.) 


With few exceptions, studies of the relations between govern- 
ment and economic life in America have been primarily concerned 
with the policies and activities of the federal government rather 
than with those of the individual states. The vast extension of fed- 
eral activity in recent years tends to obscure the fact that during the 
nation’s early history it was the state governments, not the federal, 
which exercised the greatest influence on business enterprise. This 
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volume is one of a series sponsored by the Committee on Research 
in Economic History, the purpose of which is to examine the poli- 
cies of particular states as they were applied during the years be- 
tween the Revolution and the Civil War. Such studies are of pri- 
mary importance to a full understanding of the evolution of the 
American economic system. 

The first two chapters are largely political and constitutional in 
theme. They discuss the foundation and consolidation of political 
power through the Revolutionary and Critical periods, paying 
particular attention to the framing of the Constitution of 1780 
and to Shay’s Rebellion and emphasizing the economic forces in- 
volved in those two episodes. The remaining eight chapters deal 
with such matters as inspection laws, franchises of various sorts, 
bounties, the evolution of the corporation, banks and insurance 
companies, railroads, and the emergence of what the authors call 
“the police state.” Throughout, chief attention is given to legisla- 
tion and other forms of governmental activity. 

The main title suggests the authors’ thesis. Massachusetts was 
declared to be a Commonwealth: the basis of the state was the com- 
mon interest, and it was appropriate for the state to act “as a posi- 
tive directing force in the economy.” Chiefly because of a heavy 
public debt, the government undertook few public enterprises it- 
self, but granted to groups of individuals franchises to perform 
certain functions in the common interest, such as the erection of 
dams, the building of bridges and turnpikes, and the establish- 
ment of banks and insurance companies. The idea of the public 
benefit was at least implicit in all such grants, even of the early 
manufacturing companies, but incorporations were regularly as- 
sociated with the conferring of special privileges, of which monop- 
oly was at first one of the most conspicuous. As business activity 
grew and competition led to the proliferation of corporations, the 
concept of monopoly tended to disappear, and a distinction, pre- 
viously unknown according to the authors, began to develop be- 
tween public corporations, such as towns, and private corpora- 
tions, existing primarily for profit. ““The mark of the new status,” 
we are told, “was the creation of a profit-making capital stock.” 
In thus emphasizing the relatively late emergence of the profit mo- 
tive as a primary factor in the evolution of the business corporation, 
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the authors—perhaps unintentionally—give a somewhat distorted 
impression of the earlier company. Granted that a public purpose 
was an important element in English and American company 
charters of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they all had 
capital stock which the founders hoped at least would be profit- 
making. Certainly, the primary motive of those Englishmen who 
subscribed to the first joint-stock trading companies was the ex- 
pectation of financial gain. Dividends were as important to the 
freemen of the Royal African Company as they were to the stock- 
holders of the Boston and Maine Railroad, although both com- 
panies were originally chartered with a view to the public interest. 

The authors are on surer ground in tracing the later history of 
the corporation idea in Massachusetts. Legislative action and ju- 
dicial interpretation gradually refined the status of the private 
business corporation by developing the principles of perpetuity 
and limited liability of the stockholders. By 1820 what had orig- 
inally been regarded as an instrumentality of the government had 
been turned essentially into a business form. It was not until the 
decade of the 1850's, however, that the legislature provided general 
incorporation laws. 

By this time the rdéle of the state also had undergone somewhat 
of a change. As the concept of the common interest declined, eco- 
nomic tensions increased and the dissatisfied turned more and more 
to the state as an arbiter between conflicting individuals and groups 
in society. “Slowly the Commonwealth gave way to a humanitarian 
police state.” Even if qualified by the adjective “humanitarian,” 
the term “police state” seems an unfortunate choice of words since 
it bears for the twentieth-century reader connotations of govern- 
mental restraints on personal liberty not in the least characteristic 
of Massachusetts a hundred years ago. What the authors mean is 
that legislation on economic matters tended to become prohibitory 
rather than mandatory and was aimed more and more at protect- 
ing individuals who could no longer adequately protect them- 
selves. An improved insolvency law, provisions for mechanics’ liens, 
state supervision of banks and insurance companies, and regula- 
tion of railroad rates and services were among the new develop- 
ments. “The laissez-faire argument found no place in Massachu- 
setts thinking.” The regulatory function of the state was well es- 
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tablished in theory and in practice by the end of the period cov- 
ered in this volume. 

The authors have carried through a difficult task thoroughly and 
effectively. They have illuminated a hitherto dark corner of Amer- 
ican economic history and have contributed significantly to our un- 
derstanding of the development of life and society in Massachusetts. 


LEonarp W. LABAREE. 
Yale University. 


The Maritime History of Maine: Three Centuries of Shipbuilding 
and Seafaring. By William Hutchinson Rowe. (New York: W.W. 
Norton and Company. 1948. Pp. 333. $6.00.) 


Twenty-seven years have passed between the publication of the 
last definitive maritime history of a state, and the appearance of 
Mr. Rowe’s valuable book. Since 1940 there has been a quicken- 
ing of interest in the maritime pursuits of the United States, 
marked by the publication of such studies as those of Hutchins, 
Albion, Westcott, and the undertaking of the writing of an official 
naval history of World War II. It is to be hoped that there will be 
other histories in the near future marked by as careful research 
and presentation, histories of the maritime activities of our twen- 
ty-two seaboard states. The brilliant work of Mr. Samuel Eliot 
Morison has set the precedent for such studies; Mr. Rowe is the 
only historian who has followed in his footsteps in this neglected 
field. 

With these two works we have the histories of our two most im- 
portant maritime states. Perhaps that is why they have been writ- 
ten first. Each of them is a contribution toward a full understand- 
ing of American history, but without other studies significant parts 
of the story are missing. The maritime histories of Massachusetts 
and Maine have set a high standard of achievement in that they 
are, in the main, thorough and accurate, quite completely ade- 
quate for the uses of the historian, yet so well and dramatically 
presented that they have popular appeal. 

Mr. William Hutchinson Rowe is a historian of assured stand- 
ing. For the past fifteen years he has been Secretary of the Maine 
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Historical Society, and his use of its valuable and extensive collec- 
tion of documents is apparent in his work. These include all the 
best raw materials: government documents, colonial and state; 
business and family papers; journa!s; ships’ logs and charts; as well 
as popular literature written by men familiar with the early mari- 
time scene. To these he has added a study of the files of several 
of the state’s newspapers. Some of the best of the secondary works 
on ship design and shipbuilding, economics, the life of seagoing 
peoples, and of the arts, habits of speech, and attitudes of mind 
which arise out of these proud and difficult pursuits, have also been 
consulted. 

The book opens with a chapter on the geography of the Maine 
coast, and with a consideration of the North Atlantic fisheries, al- 
ready a major industry of the peoples of western Europe before 
Jamestown was founded. The influence of these upon the early set- 
tlement of New England is presented with a clarity unapproached 
in any other secondary work upon the subject. 

The rdéle of the forests of the District of Maine in establishing 
the area as a major factor in the development of British sea-power 
before the Revolution, and of the growth of the District as one of 
the primary shipbuilding centers of the world is the subject of the 
third chapter. So well has Mr. Rowe presented such material that 
the reader comes to realize that Maine’s participation in the build- 
ing of wooden ships is a saga unequalled in maritime annals. For 
three centuries Maine ships were among the most numerous and 
the finest of any on the seas. Here were built excellent examples 
of the beautiful tall ships, clippers and down-easters, and later the 
majestic schooners, some of which carried six or seven masts. The 
largest of the last was the Wyoming, registered at 3,730 tons. The 
details of the methods of building, launching, lading, and sailing f 
these vessels have never been better described than in this book. 

The shore industries which made the building of these ships 
possible are also adequately analyzed. Later, a part of Maine's 
ships were sold out of the state, and a part sailed by her own mas- 
ters in the cotton-carrying, guano, and grain trades. The state’s 
own nineteenth-century productions included lumber from barrel 
staves to house frames, granite, ice, and lime. The volume closes 
with the end of the era of wooden ships early in this century. Mr. 
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Rowe points out that the first of these ships to be built on this 
continent, as well as the last, was constructed in Maine. The final 
chapter describes a seaport town, Searsport. In the seventies and 
eighties this town of 1,700 was the home of ten per cent of all the 
shipmasters in the American merchant marine. Other coast towns 
also had a high percentage of the population engaged in seafaring. 
Maine homes were furnished with articles beautiful and bizarre 
from the world over. The people were cosmopolitan in outlook, 
and their terms of language and thought were borrowed from the 
sea. 

A book of the scope of the Maritime History of Maine rarely 
is without shortcomings. The faults, however, arise almost wholly 
from the singleness of mind with which Mr. Rowe has pursued his 
purpose. The focus is upon Maine and upon Maine’s contribu- 
tion to American seafaring. This has led to several errors and omis- 
sions because the author has not made use of enough material of 
a general nature to guard against inaccuracies and lack of propor- 
tion. As a result, Maine’s position with relation to the maritime 
remainder of the nation over this period does not stand out with 
sufficient clarity. 

Inadequate examination of the naval history of the United States 
has led to at least three statements which should be corrected in 
later editions. The first American naval battle in the Pacific was 
fought between David Porter’s gallant crippled frigate, the Essex, 
and the British warships, Phoebe and Cherub, off Valparaiso in 
1814; it was not the action of the Potomac against Sumatra in 1832. 
Mr. Rowe has given an admirable account of Maine’s part in the 
British West India trade from colonial times, but the intensifica- 
tion of the war against the pirates of the Florida Cays, Haiti, Cuba, 
and Porto Rico, came with the ratification by the Spanish Cortes 
of the Transcontinental (Florida) Treaty in 1822, not with the mur- 
der of all but one of the crew of the Maine brig Betsey in 1824. 
Further, Mr. Rowe states that the largest ship in the world in 1841 
was the Rappahannock of 1,133 tons, built in Maine. She may have 
been the largest merchant ship, but naval records show that the 
great ship-of-the-line Ohio of 2,170 tons was launched before 1830. 

A visit :o the Mystic Marine Museum in Maine’s sister-state, 
Connecticut, would have proved that “local tradition” is probably 
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wrong in assigning the invention of the lift model about 1790 to 
Enos Briggs of Salem or Orlando Merrill of Newburyport. This 
museum now has on exhibition a lift model, discovered in a Con- 
necticut loft, which dates from the Revolutionary War. 

Other errors and inadequacies may be traced to insufficient con- 
sideration of government policies, American and foreign, with re- 
gard to national merchant marine fleets. The opening in 1830 of 
the West India trade to American vessels was accomplished through 
legislation on the parts of the respective governments of the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain, not by treaty. The acts passed under 
the Constitution for the protection of American shipping are well 
covered for the Federal period, but subsequent changes and ad- 
ditions to these early acts are almost entirely disregarded. 

Works of importance to Mr. Rowe’s history on such subjects as 
Maine’s participation in the cotton-carrying trade need more care- 
ful consultation, since this trade was the most important factor in 

: American commerce between 1820 and the Civil War. The subject 

should not be slighted to the extent that the reader learns only 

that Maine did take part in this trade, that it was a Bath shipmas- 
ter who began it with a visit to New Orleans in 1802, and that the 

War was a blow to Maine citizens because the trade had fostered a 

friendship between them and the people of New Orleans that was 

|! closer than the tie between Richmond and Washington. 

i In addition, the relationship between Maine and the South was 
colored by more than the fact that Maine ships carried Southern 
cotton to market. The state contributed not a little to the illegal 
slave trade following 1808, by building ships for this business, and 

many builders were well aware of the purpose for which their craft 

were intended. Of Maine’s part in this tragic and shadowed, but 
profitable, traffic we learn nothing from Mr. Rowe. 

The volume is nicely put together; the excellent illustrations 
include maps and charts, facsimiles of ships’ licenses and pass- 
ports, drawings of sail plans and ships’ lines, and photographs of 
building stages and the typical examples of the best of Maine’s 
vessels. There is a valuable appendix, a full bibliography, and the 
work is carefully indexed. 

The Maritime History of Maine is a much needed contribution 
to American maritime history, so excellently conceived and exe- 
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cuted, on the whole, that it may be designated the definitive work 
on Maine’s part in this story. Other American historians of the sea 
may well look to their laurels if Maine writers continue to produce 
such excellent volumes in this field as have recently come from their 
pens. 

IsaBEL R. MACGREGOR. 
Radcliffe College. 


American Historians and European Immigrants 1875-1925. By Ed- 
ward Saveth. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 
244. $3.00.) 


The historiography of American immigration is still a pioneer 
field. It is no accident that special study of immigrants occurred 
only after the free flow of immigration was ended by the restrictive 
act of 1924. In the period of Saveth’s survey American historians 
expressed an interest in immigrants which was far from objective. 
Their works, as Saveth indicates, reveal more about the authors 
and the times than about immigrants. 

From 1875, to 1925, America came of age industrially and inter- 
nationally, and this maturation precipitated many economic and 
social dislocations. At the same time large groups of immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe made their first appearance in 
the United States. To historians, who identified the success of an 
older, simpler America with those stocks who had originally peo- 
pled the country, the new immigrants were an incompatible, un- 
welcome addition to a restive society. These writers found their be- 
liefs confirmed in the principles of Social Darwinism and Teutonic 
racialism and developed various Anglo-Saxon interpretations of 
American history, which disparaged or questioned the inherent 
abilities of other ethnic groups to participate in American demo- 
cratic experience. 

Saveth’s study of the social predilections of American historians 
suffers from a serious handicap. By focusing mainly on their for- 
mal publications, he does not recognize and reconcile sufficiently 
the disparities between thought and action in writers who were 
not primarily historians. For example, Saveth contrasts sharply 
the thinking of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge by 
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giving undue weight to Roosevelt's public espousal of the virtues 
of the melting pot. Saveth minimizes the significant contents of 
the Roosevelt-Lodge private correspondence. Actually Roosevelt 
shared Lodge’s enthusiasm for the French racial theorist, Le Bon, 
who presented a thesis of artificial race culture rather than a theory 
of biological race determinatism. And although Lodge used Le 
Bon’s views more articulately and overtly in his senate speeches on 
immigration restriction, Roosevelt's consistent support of Lodge’s 
bill for the discriminatory literacy test is another evidence of the 
harmony of their ideas. 

In the one instance where Saveth does rely fully on letters as well 
as historical works, he presents a revealing documentation of Hen- 
ry Adams’ anti-Semitism. Unlike most historians, Adams rejected 
the Teutonic hypothesis in favor of a Norman one. Saveth unfolds 
excellently Adams’ conception of medieval France, in which the 
Jew had no place. Thereafter it was the Jew, Adams decided, who 
had corrupted his Norman ancestors and chained them to an in- 
dustrial society. While Saveth recognizes that the Jew became 
a symbol of Adams’ condemnation of capitalist civilization, he 
does not dismiss this as mere literary symbolism. Saveth notes that 
the letters provide other illuminating aspects of anti-Semitism but 
stops inexplicably without any definitive conclusions. 

In some cases Saveth has not made use of all the available ma- 
terial. No reader of Charles Francis Adams’ Autobiography will 
agree that Adams expressed “no lamentation over the passing of 
the Anglo-Saxon” and no “maudlin sentimentality” about his an- 
cestral past. Likewise Saveth makes no reference to Nathaniel Sha- 
ler’s conflicting emotional and intellectual reactions to anti-Semi- 
tism. Nor does Saveth consider Shaler’s influence upon a genera- 
tion of Harvard students in his functions of university dean and 
geology professor as well as American historian. 

The presentation of Frederick J. Turner’s works (in which Sav- 
eth surprisingly acknowledges no traces of the Teutonist histori- 
cal tradition) discloses the typical clichés about immigrants to 
which historians of the period were attracted. Nowhere does 
Saveth indicate that these notions also permeated the thinking 
of physical and social scientists, social workers, and theologians; 
nor does he notice that academic historians like Turner utilized 
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the parallel interpretations of other professional colleagues. 
Similarly, by isolating the historians, Saveth touches only lightly 
and obliquely the implications of Social Darwinism for observers 
of European immigrants in America. He does not show how the 
biological arguments shifted within the broad intellectual frame- 
work to accommodate the desires and fears of such different think- 
ers as John Fiske, William Graham Sumner, Nathaniel Shaler, 
Robert DeCourcey Ward, Edward A. Ross, and other academics. 
This book is an interesting exploration of the social biases of 
certain American historians. The author knows that the various 
ideas about European immigrants cannot finally be understood on 
an ideological level. He tries to determine what he calls “the atti- 
tudinal core” behind the conscious rationalizations of the indi- 
vidual historians. Saveth has suggested that further penetration of 
these social and intellectual attitudes can only be attained by re- 
lating them to the specific social milieu that generated them. 


BARBARA MILLER SOLOMON. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Handbook of the Massachusetts Historical Society: 1791-1948. 
Foreword and Historical Sketch by Stewart Mitchell. (Boston: 
The Merrymount Press. 1949. Pp. 182. $5.00.) 


The Massachusetts Historical Society possesses the cherished dis- 
tinction of being the first organization of its kind to be established 
in the United States. After one hundred and fifty-seven years of dis- 
tinguished achievement, it is singularly appropriate that the Soci- 
ety should have undertaken to publish the first complete account 
of itself. Correctly entitled Handbook, this attractive volume con- 
tains, in addition to Mr. Mitchell’s concise historical sketch, a ros- 
ter of members, past and present, lists of officers and committees, 
a complete account of its endowments, an annotated list of its 
more important museum objects, and a check-list of publications. 
Perhaps the most useful portion of the book is the very long and 

impressive list of the major collections of manuscripts in the So- 
ciety’s library. This list comprises twenty-four pages, with most of 
the collections identified by a single line. It will be a source of re- 
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gret to an occasional researcher that only the most remarkable of 
these collections are given a brief note describing their content. It 
would seem almost a certainty that more information than appears 
here was recorded by the Society as each collection was acquired. 
However, the information given is probably sufficient in most 
cases to stimulate inquiries from those who may wish to make use 
of this material. 

It will be a revelation to some who peruse this book to learn of 
the Society’s library of printed books, comprising half a million 
volumes, which, together with its manuscript resources and its long 
file of early newspapers, makes it one of the great libraries in New 
England, and, indeed, one of the great collections in the United 
States. Perhaps the Society attaches commensurate importance to 
its Cabinet, or museum “of natural and artificial curiosities,” but 
in the long perspective of a century and a half it seems that, more 
than any other function of the Society, the preservation of its man- 
uscript collections fulfills the noble purpose of Founder Jeremy 
Belknap and his associates, “. . . to rescue the true history of this 
country from the ravages of time and the effects of ignorance and 
neglect.” 

The Reverend Jeremy Belknap deserves the esteem with which 
his name is remembered, for in taking the initiative to organize 
the first historical society in the young nation he precipitated a 
movement that maintained its vitality until similar societies were 
established throughout the land. Regarded in this light, it is doubt- 
ful that his achievement will be diminished by properly crediting 
the idea of what is now the Massachusetts Historical Society, not 
to Belknap, as Mr. Mitchell does (p. 1), but to John Pintard, a 
New Yorker, who later founded the New York Historical Society. 
Belknap acknowledged Pintard’s thought in his correspondence 
with Ebenezer Hazard. On August 10, 1789, he wrote, “This day a 
Mr. Pintard called to see me. He says he is an acquaintance of 
yours, and wants to form a Society of Antiquaries.” In September 
Hazard replied, “Mr. Pintard has mentioned to me his thought 
about an American Antiquarian Society. The idea pleases me 
much. We shall have the plan upon paper one of these days and 
you will doubtless be made acquainted with it.” Hazard wrote 
again in October, 1790, not many weeks before the day in January 
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when Belknap and his friends proceeded to write the preamble and 
by-laws that were to give their Society enduring existence, “I like 
Pintard’s idea of a Society of American Antiqua: ians; but where 
will you find a sufficiency of members of suitable abilities and lei- 
zure?”’ 

The Reverend Mr. Belknap found them in Boston, and it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that Boston's “sufficiency” shall never cease. 


Bowdoin College. EpwWARD CLEMENT HEINTz. 
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Whale Hunt: The Narrative of a Voyage. By Nelson Cole Haley. 
(New York: Ives Washburn. 1948. Pp. 304. $4.50.) 


It is primarily to Mr. Carl C. Cutler of the Marine Museum at 
Mystic, Connecticut, that we are indebted for the publication of 
Whale Hunt. The journal was written by Nelson Haley, a New 
Bedford boy of seventeen, about a whaling cruise on the famous 
Charles W. Morgan between the years 1849 and 1853. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the book will become a classic in American litera- 
ture of the sea, for it reveals the life of a young boat-steerer (har- 
pooner) in the heyday of the whale-fisheries, when the United 
States had a world monopoly in this business and Moby Dick was 
being published, even more vividly than Dana’s Two Years Before 
ihe Mast delineates hide-droghing along the California coast. The 
yarns which Haley spins out of the experiences of the voyage are 
superb in their variety, humor, and authenticity. Here are hurri- 
canes, cannibals, sea-monsters, pirates, and the strange life of vari- 
ous South Pacific island tribes described with amused or awed mat- 
ter-of-fact skill. The recounting of these incidents and yarns, along 
with descriptions of adventures in the actual business of whaling, 
constitute a brilliant pattern against the background of monot- 
ony, routine, and disappointment that marked the typical cruis- 
ing voyage of the day, especially when luck was poor and it took 
many months on che whaling grounds to fill a few barrels with oil. 

From the events recounted and his reactions to them, the charac- 
ter of Haley as a seventeen-year-old with a man’s responsibilities 
stands out clear. Frank and open by nature, he does not hesitate to 
say that he has been afraid in a tight situation, nor does he show 
any conceit of being boat-steerer at so young an age. Yet he is pos- 
sessed of a bold Yankee impudence, and boasts on occasion of hav- 
ing been saucy to his officers. He is virtuous in his attitude toward 
drinking and encounters with native women, but does not judge 
his fellow seamen harshly for indulgences in these sometimes trag- 
ic delights. 

Mr. Cutler has done an excellent job of editing. An examination 
of the original manuscript will show that Haley wrote a clear hand, 
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and made few corrections or changes in the script. This text has 
been divided into chapters and spelling and grammatical construc- 
tions corrected for the sake of clarity. The passages which have 
been cut are not those which deal with the voyage itself, but rather 
those concerning Haley’s experiences on his trip from New Bed- 
ford to his mother’s new home in Portland, Maine, and a later trip 
overland to St. Paul. The omission of these has unified the work, 
yet the raciness and life of the original have not been impaired. 

The book is very appropriately illustrated with sketches made 
on another whaling cruise of the same period by an amateur sea- 
man-artist, John Wier. It was not until after Whale Hunt was pub- 
lished, however, that Wier was identified as the artist. The book 
is attractively bound, and includes maps as end-papers, on which 
are traced the track of the Morgan on her voyage and on cruising 
grounds. 

IsABEL R. MACGREGOR. 

Radcliffe College. 


Early Rehoboth: Documented Historical Studies of Families and 
Events in This Plymouth Colony Township. Volume III. By 
Richard LeBaron Bowen. (Rehoboth, Massachusetts: Privately 
Printed. 1948. Pp. x, 186. $5.00.) 


For many years Mr. Richard LeBaron Bowen has been collecting 
materials for a documentary History of Rehoboth. The fixed limits 
of this work, extensive though his plan is, do not allow elaborate 
commentary upon the documents which he has unearthed. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Bowen recognized the opportunity which his new ma- 
terials and his unrivalled knowledge have given him, and he has 
embarked upon a project of which this is the third volume. The 
readers of the earlier volumes do not need to be reminded that Mr. 
Bowen is writing a series of historical studies which in accuracy 
and completeness sets a new standard for the writing of local his- 
tory. 

This third volume of the series is chiefly remarkable for its new 
documents on King Philip’s War. The author calls particular at- 
tention to the need of a new history of that “fight to extinction” 
which meant so much to New England and clearly points the way 
to the type of material on which such a study must be based. The 
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war started in Swansea just over the Rehoboth line, so the detailed 
study of the part played by Rehoboth and Rehoboth men gives oc- 
casion for special study of the war in southeastern New England. 

Mr. Bowen first discusses the relative merits of Hubbard, Mather, 
and the unknown Boston merchant, all of whom wrote contempo- 
raneous accounts of the fighting. He chides later historians whose 
“library search” among previously written histories led only to sec- 
ondary works and failed to go back to the original documents. The 
whole volume is a dramatic example of the value of insisting upon 
sources and skeptically examining all secondary writers. Among 
the more remarkable sources for the war which Mr. Bowen gives in 
full are two poems by Deacon Philip Walker. The military inepti- 
tude of the English, about which there has been much generaliza- 
tion, is strikingly demonstrated in discussions of the expedition to 
Mount Hope and the two escapes of King Philip when pursued by 
the English. 

In addition to these four valuable essays which have King Philip 
as their theme there are studies of Richard Wright, one of the lead- 
ers in the first settlement of Rehoboth, and of Captain George 
Wright, who was quite a man with the ladies. With the persistency 
of a detective, Mr. Bowen follows the entertaining career of the lat- 
ter through four colonies, proving that Captain Wright of Reho- 
both was identical with the George Wright of Salem and Braintree; 
Providence and Newport; Gravesend and Flushing. He thus pro- 
vides important genealogical data for Wright’s descendants whose 
appreciation of their ancestor will vary with their sense of humor. 

The final chapter contains extracts of Rehoboth deeds from 
1640 to 1705. These will be of great value to genealogists. 


Rosert E. Moopy. 
Boston University. 


An Old New England Village. By Charles D. Hubbard. (Portland, 
Maine: Falmouth Publishing House, Inc. 1947. Pp. xii, 107. 
$3.50.) 

Everything about this handsome volume has something to do 
with New England. The author, with the thoroughness of the 

Yankee craftsman, wanted to make his own book. He could write 
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the text, and did. Also he could illustrate it with delightful, often 
humorous pen and ink drawings. His work as a former illustrator 
for the Youth’s Companion and as an art teacher had trained him 
for that. Even more satisfying and unusual, he lettered by hand 
the whole volume. When the pages were reproduced by photo-en- 
graving, the result was an exact facsimile of his work. It took him 
seven years to do it, but it must have been time spent most enjoy- 
ably. Also the printing, binding, and publishing of the book were 
done in New England. 

Just as the actual “making” of the book was so important to the 
author, so “looking” at it is a large part of the reader’s pleasure. 
I find the drawing uneven. The subject matter is excellent. So are 
the heads of various elderly men, the houses and barns. He is not 
so successful with the proportions of the youngsters. Still, they are 
all good pictures to set one remembering. I like best the one of the 
country auction, a real farm affair without city dealers to spoil it. 

Mr. Hubbard is well qualified to write about an old New Eng- 
land village. His roots are in Guilford, Connecticut, and his sum- 
mers are spent in Maine. He brings a combination of love, humor, 
and an artist’s perception to it. The subjects, such as The Village 
Green, The Auction, Haying, A Snow Storm, aren’t new to Yan- 
kees. Even the faces are familiar, and so is the dry, witty, country 
dialect. But it’s put together pleasantly, with a certain charm. This 
is a book to give to friends from outside rural New England, so that 
they may glimpse our yesterdays and todays. It’s a book to pick up 
on a frosty night, when the fire snaps on the hearth, and the bow! 
of apples is being passed. 


MARGUERITE MCINTIRE. 
Brunswick, Maine. 


Come Climb My Hill. By Winston O. Abbott. Illustrated by Leon 
Tebbetts. (Portland, Maine: Falmouth Publishing House, Inc. 
1947- Pp. 82. $2.00.) 


In this age of book clubs and magazine serials, few essays are 
either published or read. This is partly because the essay demands 
not only enjoyment and judgment, but continuing imagination 
and thought. To one who takes the time for it, however, a small 
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volume like Come Climb My Hill has a value far beyond its size. 
Perhaps I enjoy it more than many readers because I have a hill 
of my own, with a superb view of mountains and lakes. On a shelf 
in the rough shack are a few books by such authors as Agnes Rep- 
plier and Thomas 4 Kempis and Lin Yutang. 

Winston Abbott will feel at home there. Open fires, meadows, 
living with a mountain, stars seen from a hill, waterlilies, perfec- 
tion in nature, these and other familiar subjects make up the sev- 
enteen short essays. Nothing new or startling, yet satisfying in a 
small, heart-warming way. To quote from the preface, “It is my 
wish to share with you the beauty that I have found upon my hill, 
for I have slowly learned that beauty has a mood for every need.” 

The illustrations are mediocre. Each is done in a separate color, 
one all purple, the next all green, or blue, or black. While this may 
lend variety, there seems no good reason for it. 

MARGUERITE MCINTIRE. 
Brunswick, Maine. 


Favorite Recipes of Wellesley Alumnae. Compiled by Wellesley-in- 
Westchester for the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of Wellesley Col- 
lege. (Scarsdale: Wellesley-in-Westchester. 1947. Pp. 144. $2.00.) 


Wellesley graduates whose attention has been called to the Sev- 
enty-fifth Anniversary fund have no doubt loyally placed their or- 
ders for Favorite Recipes of Wellesley Alumnae. It may be assumed 
then that comment on the collection is addressed chiefly to gradu- 
ates of other colleges or of none at all who are interested in good 
cooking. 

Any compilation of “favorite rules” is, of course, just as good as 
the group polled. Many such worthy efforts by local Ladies Aid 
Societies have had but limited appeal. The over 20,000 Wellesley 
Alumnae have come from or travelled to a great many of the globe’s 
corners including all the states of this union. This collection of reci- 
pes is correspondingly cosmopolitan, including continental, orien- 
tal, and Near Eastern dishes, as well as those from countries to the 
south of us, and special regional dishes from various parts of the 
United States. 

In spite of, or because of, their several years’ exposure to academic 
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concerns, these intrepid alumnae have apparently kept careful and 
discriminating notes on culinary mat*-s. Many have previously 
published their own cook books. As a result, this publication con- 
tains really interesting food and menu suggestions, and they are in 
general within the competence and purse range of the average 
cook. The five hundred recipes included were selected from thou- 
sands received, by an alumna food columnist, tried and edited by 
a sizable committee, and put to the ultimate test by an equal num- 
ber of husbands and families. 

This volume will not, of course, take the place of a basic cook 
book, for no attempt has been made to be comprehensive, nor are 
the ABC’s of beginning cooking described. It is, however, practical- 
ly guaranteed to increase one’s repertoire of “especially good” 
dishes. 

In particular: try basting a lamb roast with a cup of coffee with 
sugar and cream. Let me also recommend Ice Box Rolls—“from the 
best colored cook in the state of Georgia,” Beef Stew with Claret, 
Bacalao a la Vizcaina (codfish in the Basque Country) of special in- 
terest to Bay State cooks, Sweet Potato Casserole with Meringue, 
Tomato Emince, a delectable dessert called Orange Velvet, and 
many others. In short, here is an excellent seasoning for any good 


cook-book collection. Auice H. TAYLor. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Father Knickerbocker Rebels: New York City During the Revo- 
lution. By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1948. Pp. xv, 308. $4.50.) 


Father Knickerbocker Rebels is not aptly titled: it deals much 
less with the rebels than with the British and Loyalists in the War 
of Independence and is more of a general history of that war than 
a study of “How People Lived in New York City During the Rev- 
olution.” Indeed, so little attention is given the rebels in New York 
that Alexander Hamilton, for example, is nowhere mentioned; he 
is not even identified as the King’s College student who helped save 
President Cooper from the mob. Nor has Mr. Wertenbaker felt 
obliged to confine his narrative to events in New York. He ranges 
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over the entire continent in his account of the progress of the war, 
even including a description of the Meschianza—an event which, 
of course, took place in Philadelphia. Here, then, is a book which 
might have obviated many misunderstandings by a more appropri- 
ate title and subtitle. 

Otherwise, Mr. Wertenbaker’s volume can hardly be described 
as provocative. Perhaps the story of New York in the American 
Revolution has been done too often to admit easily of fresh inter- 
pretation; in any event, although Mr. Wertenbaker has utilized 
the Clinton Papers in the Clements Library and the Headquarters 
Papers in Williamsburg, his narrative has nonetheless a disquiet- 
ingly familiar ring. Perhaps when the letters (now in British ar- 
chives) written by New York Loyalists to friends in England are 
more thoroughly studied, we shall have the additional material 
which seems necessary at this point for the writing of a book about 
New York in the Revolution which will break new ground. 


Joun C. MIccer. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





